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ABSTRACT 

In an effort to move concerns of American 
Indian/Alaska Native education into the general arena of public 
education, the National Education Association developed six issue 
papers, each with proposed actions and suggested readings. "Cultural 
Values Affecting American Indian/Alaska Native Students," focuses on 
the prevalence of cultural value systems, effect of culture on 
students, group emphasis, moderation in speech, and noncorporal 
behavior controls. "Infusion of American Indian/Alaska Native Culture 
into the Curriculum," discusses student needs and lists specific 
cultural ideas and activities that can be introduced into 14 subject 
areas. "Focus on American Indian/Alaska Native Student Concerns," 
addresses cultural adjustment to school environments, health 
problems, academic skills, and counseling. "Improving Relations 
between Schools and American Indian/Alaska Native Communities," 
considers student, community, school, parent, and teacher 
interrelationships. "Methodologies Which Affect and Improve the 
Self-Image of American Indian/Alaska Native Students," considers 
classroom environment and integrated curricula, emphasizing language 
arts and teacher-student interaction patterns. "Looking to the Future 
for American Indian/Alaska Native Students," reviews contemporary 
trends and forecasts future directions. "The Quest for Quality 
Education," a booklet designed to raise awareness about the unique 
situation of American Indian/Alaska Natives with reference to public 
education is included at the end of the document. (NEC) 
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Foreword 



Anu-'riciin liuliiin/Aliiskj Native ediicalion has been a concern acltlrcsscci 
primarily by American Indian and Alaska Native educators, parents, and 
interested citizens. It is a concern that has not yet toiind its way into the 
mainstream of the American education system. It has been addressed in 
isolation, primarily within American Indian/Alaska Native schools and 
communities. With approximately 70 percent of American Indian/Alaska 
Native youth currently being educated in public schools, the concerns of 
Indian people regarding the education of their youth need to be recognized 
and addressed by the non-Indian world as well. 

In an effort to move the concerns of American Indian/Alaska Native 
education into the general arena of public education, the National Education 
Association (NHA) has taken two actions. First, it published The Quest For 
Quality, Education, a booklet designed to t'aise awareness about the unique 
siluiilion of American Indians/Alaska Natives with reference to public education. 

Second. NHA brought together a select group of educators to explore and 
clarify concerns that are considered important and helpiul to teachers of 
American Indian/Alaska Native chilrlren. That group identified six issues 
considered to be the most critical and of the greatest concern to educators of 
these children. NEA then developed an issue paper with proposed actions and 
suggested readings on each. The six papers presented here include: 

1. Cultural Values Affecting American Indian/Alaska Native Students 

2. Infusion of American Indian/Alaska Native Culture into the Curriculum 

3. Focus on American Indian/Alaska Native Student Concerns 

4. Improving Relations Between Schools and American Indian/Alaska 
Native Communities 

5. Methodologies Which Affect and Improve the Self-Image of American 
Indian/Alaska Native Students 

b. Looking to the Future for American Indian/Alaska Native Students 

These papers are presented with the hope that they will provide new 
information and practical suggestions which will make education for Ameri- 
can Indian/Alaska Native students more relevant. 
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Cultural Values Affecting American 
Indian/Alaska Native Students 



American Indian/Alaska Native people are practitioners of the theory of 
cultural pluralism. They have chosen a course of co-existence as opposed to 
total merger with mainstream America. Thus, while the majority of contempo- 
rary American Indian/Ala.ska Native students enjoy rock and new wave music 
as much as their non-Indian peers, mo.st also retain traditional aspects of their 
native culture which differentiate them from their classmates. 

The first time a child experiences and formally learns about other cultures 
often occurs in a school setting. This is the principle location where American 
Indian/Alaska Native youngsters learn about'the values, beliefs, attitudes, and 
behaviors of the dominant .society. If cultural conflicts arise, if Anglo beliefs 
are misunderstood by native students or if American Indian/Alaska Native 
values are misinterpreted by non-Indians, it is frequently the educator who will 
be called upon to serve as the cultural broker. 

The purpo.se of this paper is to heighten the awarene.ss of educators to the 
importance of the cultural background of American Indian/Alaska Native 
children; to improve intercultural relationships, student-to-student and be- 
tween student and teacher; and to increase the comfort level of non-Indian 
teachers of Indian children as well as the comfort level of American 
Indian/Alaska Native students in an educational setting. 

It is uncommon to have the opportunity to discu.ss cultural variances openly. 
We may sense differences between groups but are often unable to articulate 
specific cultural distinctions. In addition, people often seem fearful of 
speaking about differences. Yet, most fail to recognize that differences in and 
of themselves are not bad; only our reaction to them has the potential to be 
negative or, preferably, positive. 

Prevalence of Cultural Value Systems 

What one values in life is generally learned from family members and 
significant others. For many children, teachers become early significant 
others. The process of incorporating a value system is generally an uncon- 
scious one. In historiv al times, American Indian/Alaska Native children were 
informally taught tribal or community held attitudes and beliefs through 
storv Idling. It is rare that children are taught cultural values in a formal 
manner, even in today's society. Nonetheless, we cannot underestimate the 
influence our value system has on us. 
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When speaking ,01' Amcrian Indians/Maska Natives, it is clilTiciilt but not 
impossible hi nuiVe tjencralizations about them. While thefe are close to 500 
separate tribal entities still in existenee, there are core beliefs and behaviors 
shared by the majority of American InJian/Alaska Native people. 

The conscientious educator will be cautious about interpreting even the 
core value system ixs always being applicable to all American Indian/Alaska 
Native students in their classroom or school district. There are always 
exceptions to every gencrali/ation. 

Most of the key values, attitudes, and behaviors to be discussed were more 
prevalent in times past. We cannot ignore the influence that other value 
systems have on contemporary American indian/z^jiska Native children. 
Living now within the dominant society, native children cannot help but be 
inlhicnced by Angles-American values,, although some may be in complete 
opposition to traditional American Indian/Alaska Native values. 

Kflcct of C'ulturt' on Students 

The extent of the traditional background American Indian/Alaska Native 
students bring with them to the classroom may vary according to how 
acculturated their parents how much contact with a home reservation or 
native community is maintained,, and how willing the students themselves are 
!o maintain the native culture. 

The viu iance ahiong American Indian/Alaska Native students and adults is 
just as wide as that found within the larger society. There may be individuals 
who lu)kl almost totally to traiiitional American Indian/Alaska Native values 
anil beliefs. At the opposite end of the spectrum are individuals who have fully 
a.ssimilatcd the Anglo value system and behaviors. Between these two ex- 
tremes fall the greater percentage of American Indian/Alaska Native parents 
and their children. 

Pressure toV'onl'orm to an unfamiliar value system may cause frustration for 
\oung American Indians/Alaska Natives. Identity problems may result from 
ihc conflict they experience. It is not easy to balance two sets of value systems 
on a daily basis. Disorientation often results. (Questioning one's tribal behefs 
occurs. Asa result, some American Indian/Alaska Native students decide it is 
smiplcr to emulate only the values and behaviors of Anglo teachers and 
classmates. This decision causes them to become alienated from their native 
culture. Unfortunately, even after native students have modeled themselves 
after Anglos around them, they are often still not completely accepted, 
linstililv anil even greater frustration can result. 

While most American Indian /Alaska Native students have learned to modify 
ihcir bcluivior to match that which is expected of them, particularly in a. school 
selling, there remain others who continue to experience strong value conflicts. 
H ilicsc young people have less experience with the Anglo society and are less 
affluent than their non-Indian peei\s. they feel inferior and less accepted. A 
paradox results. Miev feel h)rced to retain their Indian identity, having been 
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rcjcLtccI (in actuality or in their imagination only) by the dominant society, yet 
they are equally pressured to live with Anglo-Americans and model non-Indian 
behaviors in order to succeed in school or on a job, 

American Indian/Alaska Native students may react to a sense of marginality 
by behaving in certain ways, some more predictable than others. Hducators 
and support personnel may experience one or more of the following types of 
students in their classroom or school. 

Some students raised in a native community or reservation setting may 
reject the dominant society altogether and prefer contact strictly with other 
American Indians/Alaska Natives, Their contacts with Anglos will be superficial. 
■ These students will undoubtedly remain in a native setting or return to. one as 
soon as possible. Other students may be raised in a traditional setting but leave 
aiul spend several years in the dominant society. They reject it, however, and 
turn to intertribal social action groups tor support, eventually returning to 
their own native setting. 

Other students, no matter where their childhood, was spent, continue to feel 
marginal between both cultures. They may be equally as unhappy in a strictly 
native environment as they are uncomfortable in the dominant society. Some 
act out negatively and are rejected by Indian and nonTndian alike. Others turn 
lo religion to sustain them. Still other American Indian/Alaska Native students 
may have grown ,up according to Anglo norms and have made the necessary 
adjustment. While not hostile, many reruain anxious about their acceptance by 
Anglos. 

As enlightened, near-twenty-first century educators, we want to provide our 
students, all studcnt.s. with the best education and learning environment 
possible. Hsscniial to a positive learning environment is a shari^d feeling of 
acceptance. 1 he opportunities for students to discuss cultural variations are 
rare. Yet. if we allowed such discussion among pupils, and between fellow 
tcacher.s, we would pave the way for an understanding between ethnocultural 
grtiups. an understanding sorely needed by our society. It woiild bridge major 
cultural gaps and ea,se the cultural stress experienced by American Indian/Alaska 
Native students, as well as other ethnic youngsters. In the pages which follow, 
three core values important to American Indian/Alaska Native groups will 
be explored in relation to their possible effect in the classroom. 

(irotJp tjnpliasLs 

Most tribes emphasize the needs of the group over those of th'.* individual, hi 
traditional times, the members of an Anierican hidian/Alaska Native group or 
bjmd had to work together to survive, Fuich member of the group was 
important and had a significant role to play for the betterment of all. Strong 
feejings of group solidarity cxi.sted. Contemporary American Indian/Alaska 
Native adults and children experience strong desires to remain members of 
their cultural group and continue to exhibit concern for the welfare of the 
group. 
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The emphasis on liviny and working as a group imph'cs a need for social 
liarniony and an avoidance of aggression. To niinimi/c confhct between 
individuals, an unemotional demeanor was maintained. This tradition-based 
behavior might account in part for the stereotype of American Indian/Alaska 
Native people as stoical. It was a behavior often \ised during the early 
transition period when American Indians and Alaska iNatives first interacted 
with Anglos. Uncertain how to behave among them, emotions were masked. In 
times of tension, we may still see this behavior become operational, American 
Indian/Alaska Native students and parents usually prefer to avoid disharmony 
and so withdraAV from unpleasant situations. 

Also, most American Indians/Alaska Natives have a low ego level and do 
not generally promote their individual needs or desires ovOr those of others. 
They stress the importance of personal orientation over task orientation. 

This value is often at variance with usual school procedures which empha- 
size individual, not group, accomplishments. As a general rule, the dominant 
society tends to esteem the rugged individualist. In school settings, educators 
will note that American Indian/Alaska Native children may not forge ahead as 
independently as others, although they are likely to work very well in group 
situations. 

Moderation in Speech 

A seecmd value that is still retained by most American Indian/Alaska Native 
cultural groups centers around moderation in speech, coupled with keen 
listening and observational skills. In the historical past when American 
Indiatis/Alaska Natives were living in their own societies and saw the same 
small group of individuals daily, small talk was unnecessary. In contemporary 
social settings, American Indian/Alaska Native people still tend to emphasize 
the emotional compiment rather than the verbal. The dilTcrcncc in the degree* 
of verbosity may cause some non-Indians to view American Indians/Alaska 
Nativ.es erroneously as shy, withtlrawn. disinterested* or unsociable. 

Many American bidian/Alaska Native students will come to school with 
limited or nonexistent l:nglish proficiency. Hven if they learn Hnglish as a first 
language, they are likely to be raised among other relatives who speak their 
native language. As a result, many American Indian/Alaska Native students do 
not hear standard l*nglish spoken in the home and may speak Hnglish with 
Intlian-spccific accents. Due to the fact that their grasp of Hnglish may not be 
St l ong or fluent. American Indian - Alaska Native students and parents may 
need a liMiger time to formulate their responses. This too affects their degree 
of verbal skills. 

To American* Indian Alaska Native people, being a good listener is highly 
valued. Traditionally, tribal culture and history were passed on orally by a few 
selected storytellers and orators. Listening skills in all others were em])hasized. 
Man\ American Indians Alaska Natives have continued to develop a keen 
sensi* of perception that detects verl")al insincerity in others. Hiving in nature in 
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days past accustomed them to sharj^vn their listening? as well as their 
observational skills. Most American Indians/Alaska Natives note tine details 
and are careful observers of nonverbal messages and signals. 

Since most classrooms tend to reward students for arriving at a correct 
answer before their peers (emphasis on the individual) and for vocali/.mg the 
correct answer (emphasis on verbal skills), many American Indian/Alaska 
Native students undergo frustration and confusion. At home, they are taught 
to l)e softspoken and mtxlerate in speech; yet, in the classroom, social 
behavior is measured by a .student's ability to verbalize. Most teaching 
methods emphasize speaking over listening. Importance is placed on express- 
ing one's individual opinion. It is rare that an American Indian/Alaska Native 
student's keen listening or observational skills are utilized or encouraged. 

Noncorporal Behavioral Controls 

The final example to be offered demonstrates the difference in child rearing 
practices between American lndians/Ala.ska Natives and non-native groups. 
Traditional American Indian/Alaska Native societies believe that direct 
personal criticism and harsh discipline damage a child's self-image and are thus 
lo be avoided. Spanking did not occur. Even today noncorporal means of 
discipline are preferred, including: using facial and other gestures, ignoring, 
ridiculing, shaming, or withholding all praise and attention. Sibling and peer 
pressure continue to be important means to control behavior. American 
Indian/Alaska Native communities across the country oppose school systems 
that use corporal punishment as a primary means of disciplining children. 

Among certain tribes, relatives other than the natural parents— e.g., the 
mother's brother-are responsible for disciplining a child, thereby leaving the 
parents free for a closer, nonthreatening relationship with their children. 
School officials are often confused and may become concerned if natural 
parents don't engage in the active disciplining of their children. 

In traditional American Indian/Alaska Native societies, critcism of another 
was generally comniunieated indirectly through another family member rather 
than directly as in the dominant society. When direct criticism of an American 
Indian/Alaska Native child or adult is made by a teacher or other .school 
official, strong reaction may occur since this is seen as rude and disrespectful 
behavior. 

What C an NKA Mtmbtrs Do? 

It is important for educators to understand the rationale behind the values 
influencing another culture's behavior. It is helpful to understand the American 
Indian and Alaska Native point of view, for example. It makes it easier to 
untlerstand why American Indian/Alaska Native students' beliefs and behav- 
iors may sometimes be different from those of their schoolmates. 

Nl" A's goal is to improve human relations wherever po.ssible: to create a 
learning environment open to all viewpoints and conducive of the best 
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behavior from all concerned. What niij^lit be done to stimulate movement 
toward that yoal? 

I. Uec()i?ni/.e and accept that several conflicting value systems are always at 
work in most school settings. 

.1 Stressing mutual understanding. 

.V Respect the rights of American Indians/Alaska Natives and others to 
their own beliefs. 

4, .Accept the American Indian/Alaska Natiyc .students and teachers as 
individuals, not as a group .stereotype. 

5. Read and learn more about American Indian/Alaska Native value systems. 

(\ .Seek assistance from local American Indian/Alaska Native leaders and 
speakers. 

7. Meet and interact with more American Indian/Alaska Native parents and 
conmumity members. 

(S. Understand the b vkgrt-vmd of the local American Indian/Alaska Native 
conummity. 

liecimic aware o'i religious beliefs and tribal taboos (especially important 
lor schools on or near a reservation). 

10. Initiate classroom discussions about cultural value .sy.stems, particularly in 
junior and senior high school classes. 

I I . Learn the values of each culture represented in your classroom and .school. 

12. American Indian/Alaska Native students to Anglo-American culture, 

but do not impose it. 

1. 1 Make allowances for v;ilue differences, and for possible mutual misinterpre- 
talion and misunderstanding. 

I I. Muild better relationships by encouraging mutual respect and courtesy 
towartl one another. 

1.^, Read antl share all six NI'A issue papers on American Indiari.s/Ala.ska 
Natives. 
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Infusion of American Indian/Alaska 
Native Culture into the Curriculum 

rhe Need Among All Students 

The world in which we live is ciiilurally diverse. It is obvious to us now that 
the melting pot theory has remained more theory than reality. American 
Indian/Alaska Native people, like other ethnic groups, continue to retain their 
own value systems, standards of behavior, life styles, and languages. 

Most Anglo-American children grow up experiencing and being influenced 
by one predominant way of life. The tendency is strong to compare and judge 
others, based upon their proximity to matching the values and beliefs of the 
dominant society. 

On the other hand, American Indian/Alaska Native youngsters and children 
of other ethnic backgrounds grow up experiencing at least two world views. 
They learn the traditional values and customs of theii" ancestors, while also 
experiencing the ways of Anglo-Americans. 

It enriches children to broaden their view of humankind. All students 
benefit from cross-cultural education. CUisses that incorporate factual and 
updated material about American Indian/Alaska Native groups are needed, 
not only by Anglo-American students but by children from other ethnic groups 
as well American Indian/Alaska Native students would also benefit greatly. 
Many are not rai.sed automatically knowing their tribal culture and history. 
They generally need additional time to learn about their heritage. 

Culture-based curriculum can be introduced at any grade level, although it 
is best to introduce such information early in a child's development. Very 
young children learn negative concepts about American Indian/Alaska Native 
people from television, long before they enter a formal classroom. These 
erroneous and stereotypical images should be eliminated as early as possible, 

Indian-specific curriculum content can be infused into all subject areas, not 
iust social studies. It is more natural for children to learn positive or at least 
neutral facts about American Indian/Alaska Native groups on an ongoing, 
preferably daily, basis than to .study them for but one day or one week out of 
the school year. Children sense that such studies are considered extracurricular 
and that after the special day or week of study, they will retuin to the "real" 
subjects. 

Infusing American Indian/Alaska Native culture into the regular curriculum 
does not necessarily diminish the need for American Indian/Alaska Native 
studies courses at the junior high and senior high school levels. Students still 
need the opportunity to sp'.'cializc and study a particular regional group or 
tribe in depth. 
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The Need Among American Indian/Alaska Native Students 

While expandinii stutlents' intei est in and knowledge of American Indian/AUiska 
Native euilures is beneficial to an entire student body, it is especially 
advantageous to native student populations, lireversible damage has been 
done to the self-image of many American Indian/Alaska Native youngsters 
after hearing years of derogatory, erroneous, or stereotyped information about 
their culture. Their feelings of self-worth are diminished. 

There will be situations when a proud-spirited American Indian/Alaska 
Native student will question the teacher's knoweldge of American Indian/Alaska 
Native culture or attempt to correct an erroneous image presenteil. 1 oo often 
such behavior is met with anger, not acknowledgment, and with indignation, 
not understanding. 

To enable American Indian/Alaska Native children to improve their 
scll-image to relieve them from the need to speak in behalf of their culture, 
and to spare non-Indian students from unnecessary negative feelings toward 
American Indian/Alaska Native people, the curriculurti must be altered to re- 
flect an imjM-oved attitude toward American Indians/Alaska Natives. 

Another extremely important effect of increasing the quantity and quality of 
Indian-specific curriculum in the classroom would be an increase in the 
interest and motivation levels of American Indian/Alaska Native students, 
influencing them to remain in school longer. 

The dropout rate for American Indian/Alaska Native students is among the 
highest in the country, ranging from 40 percent to 80 percent. Studies show that 
two principle rea.sons for this high "push-out" rate are lack of relevant curricula 
and poor self-image. If a culture-based curriculum were adopted, American 
Indian/Alaska Native students would feel valued and worthy and begin to 
sen.se that they aie an important part t)f American society. 

( urriculum C'untent 

When American Indians/Alaska Natives are studied, most curricula empha- 
size their historic, not contemporary lil'eways. However, there are three 
disiinct and equally important time periods which should be covered: 1) 
Pre-Columbian societies, 2) transitional societies (when contact was causing 
much culture conflict for native and non-native alike), and 3) contemporary 
societies. Hducators should not confine their discussions with students to only 
one or two of these time frames; all three are essential. 

I'rcqucntly American Indian/Alaska Native cultures are studied solely in 
terms of the physical aspects of native life, Children learn what foods they ate, 
what type of housing a particular tribe utilized, what clothing the people wore, 
and what mode of transportation the group used. While this information is 
important, it represents a discussion of material culture only. 

It is equally as important to highlight the values and beliefs shared l)y a 
particular American Indian/Alaska Native group. I'or example, a teacher may 
(K'scribe a dance done by a selected tribe and point out the special clothing 
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wDi n, any special items held by the dancers, the background music, and other 
material aspects of the culture. But, it is equally as important to understand the 
values transmitted through the ceremony to the dancers and audience alike. 
Tlie study of American Indian/Alaska Native values gives greater depth to the 
meaning of the material culture. 

Teaching cultural values is especially crucial in the elementary grades since 
research has demonstrated that one's attitudes are formulated very early in 
life. Diseus.sions should be continued into junior high and senior high classes to 
reinforce the act of bridging cultural gaps. 

Studying American Indian/Ala.ska Native cultural values also helps Indian 
students to begin to understand themselves, to appreciate the deeper meaning 
of their tribal ways, and to understand what makes them different. They 
rccogni/e that being different is not necessarily bad or anything of which they 
should feci ashamed. 

The following list of classroom ideas should prove helpful to curriculum 
developers, multicultural education specialists, classroom teachers and others 
interested' in incorporating additic^ial information about American Indian/Alaska 
Native cultures into the curriculum. The ideas can be developed into a daily 
lesson plan, a study unit or a mini-course. 

Although the course titles appear to apply to secondary level students, the 
suggested topics are applicable to the elementary grades as well. The list 
higiilights uncommon culture-based lessons but is by no meanii exhaustive. 
Tlie creative educator will formulate additional ideas that make the curricu- 
lum relevant while also instilling pride and positive feelings toward the cultural 
heritage of American Indians/Alaska Natives. 

Cfi'iieral Art 

Historic art: Pictographs: e.g., picture writing on skins, shields, and tipis 
depicting events 

Petroglyphs ( rock carving) 
Crafts 

l eather work, empha.sizing the significance of certain feathers and noting 
various tribal styles for usage and wear 

Doll making (Bodies may be of corn husk, wood, leather, palm, or other 
plant fiber) 

Business Kiiuiatioii 

Minority business advances and current problems 

AiiK'ric;m Indian/Alaska Native l)usinesscs, local and national 
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• Communication Skills 
Cherokee syllabary 

Comparison of American Indian/Alaska Native sign language and deaf 
signing 

• Literature 

Traditional oral literature: crtuition stories, legends 

Cv)nteniporary fiction, non-fiction, and poetry of American Indian/Alaska 
Native authors 

• Media 

Current events from local and national American Indian/Alaska Native 
newspapers , 

Treatment of American Indians/Alaska Natives on film 

• Speech 

Famous American Indian/Alaska Native speeches and orators, historic 
and contemporary 

Debates on various American Indian/Alaska Native issues; e.g., role of 
women, fishing rights, water rights, and treaty rights 

Health Education 

Current American Indian/Alaska Native health statistics 

American »:idian/Alaska Native health workers; e.g., Dr. Carlos Monle'zuma, 
Dr. Rosa Minoka Hill 

Home Economicsi 

• Foods 

Traditional foods noting tribal differences based on geography 
Traditional modes of food preparation; e.g., drying and smoking 

• Cloth in fi 

Changes between traditional and current styles in ceremonial clothing, 
noting tribal differences and variety of materials used 

The use of American Indian/Alaska Native designs and motifs in contem- 
porary fashions 
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• Personal Development 

Historic unci contemporary role of American Indian/Alaska Native women, 
noting tribal differences 

Historic and contemporary women leaders, chiefs, chairpersons and coun- 
cil members 

Humanities 

American Indian/Alaska Native philosophy of life and value system 

American Indian/Alaska Native religions, religious movements, and spiritual 
leaders, historic and contemporary 

Industrial tlducation 

Traditional house styles and construction noting tribal and geographic 
differences and influence on contemporary architecture 

Woodworking and carving, noting different tribal motifs 

Mathematics 

Counting objects in various tribal languages 

Geometric shapes in beadwork of various tribes and in Seminole p.itchwork 
Music 

Traditional American Indian/Alaska Native music noting tribal styles: work 
songs, love songs, lullabies 

Contemporary American Indian/Alaska Native music and musicians: e.g.. 
Huffy St. Marie, Floyd Westerman, Louis Ballard 

Physical Education 

Historic and contemporary American Indian/Alaska Native sports and 
activities: running, lacrosse, archery, and relays 

American Indian/Alaska Native athletes: e.g., Allie Reynolds, Billy Mills, 
Jim Thorpe, and Johnny Bench 

Reading 

Critical reading to discrin^inale between factual and bia.scd writing 

Library skills improvenient by supplementing reading center and school 
library with books, newspapers, and maga/incs by and about American 
hulians/Alaska Natives 
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Science ^ 

• Physical Scietwe 

Tribal variations it ihe colors and qualities associated with the four 
directions 

Importance of water to historic and contemporary Southwestern tribes, 
incorporating study of irrigation systems 

• Life Science 

Relationship between American Indian/Alaska Native groups and their 
environment " 

American Indian/Alaska Native knowledge of medicinal properties of 
plants 

• Earth Science 

American Indian/Alaska Native knowledge of the stars and constellations, 
with and without observatories 

Soil conservation techniques of American Indians/Alaska Natives: ter- 
raced gardens, rotated crops, and use of fish as fertilizer 

Social Studies 

• History 

Treaty and document study for various tribes 

Role of Navajo Code Talkers in winning World War II 

• Geof»raphy 

Importance of Aniei ican Indians/Alaska Natives in geographic explorations 

States, cities, lakes, and rivers retaining American Indian/Alaska Native 
names 

• (iovcrnnwnt 

Tribal government systems, historic and contemporary 

Influence of the Iroquois constitution, the Great Law of Peace, on the 
writing of the U.S. Constitution 

• hconomics 

Historic economic systems: corn and shells used as money 
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Contemporary tribal resources ai^d economic development efforts 
• Sociology 

Federal relocation programs influencing American Indian/Alaska Native 
urban migration 

Sociological problems of reservation and urban-based American 
Indians/Alaska Natives 

What Can NLA Members Do? 

1. incorporate as many of the preceding suggestions as possible in your 
classroom and school. 

2. Add to the ciassrcxini suggestions for your grade level or subject specialization. 

.1 Involve local American Indian/Alaska Native educators and knowledgeable 
community members to research or edit materials or lesson plans to ensure 
authenticity. 

4. Purchase American Indian/Alaska Native-approved and -developed teacher's 
guides, kits, books, maps, audio-visual aids, and other print and nonprint 
materials. 

5. Subscribe to American Indian/Alaska Native newspapers and journals for 
current information. 

6. Develop teacher in-service sessions. 

7. Work with local institutions of higher education to develop preservice 
classes on American Indian/Alaska Native cultures. 

8. Share this document with your local multicultural education committee, if 
one exists. 

9. Establish a school- or district-wide multicultural education curriculum 
committee if none exists, and expand on these curriculum suggestions for 
other ethnic groups. 
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lb work with and -vlr'te to American Indian/Alaska Native students, it is 
important to be aware of some ol" the students' key concerns related to the 
education process. As with the cultural factors discussed previously in the first 
NHA issue paper, many of the concerns of Anieiican Indian/Alaska Native " 
students are com|non to other cultural groups, and not all native students will 
share the exact pioblems cited, Suggested approaches and classroom tech- 
niques are incorporated throughout this issue paper. 

C ultural Adjustments to the School Environment 

lieing American Indian/Alaska Native is no problem 'ii itself; but being 
American Indian/Alaska Native in a non-Indian world frequently is. They ' 
often feel somewhat alienated from the school environment. For some', the 
sense of feeling different and apart continues through all twelve grades. 
Frequently, fhi^ problem is compounded by there being few other Americatn 
li;ilian/Alaska Native students in the same school. This is particularly true in 
liM^^e urban public schools, where an estimated 30 percent of the total Indian 
po|)ulation of 2.3()().()()() now resides. 

Often, teachers and .school support personnel are unaware that American 
Indian/Alaska Native students undergo culture conflicts and don't recognize 
when Ihese youths are having difficulty adju.sting to another culture. Wliile the 
adjustments are greater for'students raised on the reservation, youths Vuisgcj. 
off the reservation experience similar cultural adjustments. 

It is helpful to give American Indian/Alaska Native students time to adapt to 
the classroom and to their peers, most of whom will likely be non-Indians. 
American Indian/Alaska Native educators have noted difficulties .some native 
students have when making the transition from one grade to the next. Again, it 
seems, adju.stment time is in order. 

The empha.sis placed on time and the careful scheduling of activities in a 
school selting may al.so eau.se problems for the American Indian/Alaska 
Native stutlent. Most non-Indians are unaware (hat native cultures have an 
entirely different view of time; it is viewed as flowing, as always being with us. 
In the historical past the sun, moon aitd.growing .sea.sons marked the pa.ssage 
of time. Many American Indian/Alaska Native languages contain no vvortl for 
tinie. 

Contemporary American Indians/Alaska Natives have learned to alter their 
Ivhavior lo correspond U) the Anglo-American view of time as being linear 
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and mcn■i^i^ at a fixed, measurable rate. Nonetheless, many Ameriean 
Indian/Alaska Native students eontinue to be infliierieed by the traditional 
view ol' time and do not understand the importanee of being punetual. Being 
tai'dy is frequently not seen by them as being a problem. 

I'dueators may want to diseM.ss the differenee in the way time is viewed and 
used. Students ean learn to adapt to the dominant soeiety s view of time and 
recogni/e that while ihey are in school the sehooPs orientation to time (the 
scheiiuiing u!" activities, classes, appointments with counselors, and meetings 
with parents) must be maintained. 

Attendance problems also plague American Indian/Alaska Native students. 
They often have high truancy and transfer rates. Not all problems related to 
attendance signal a truancy problem, however. Occasionally the >ouths are 
afraid or ashamed to go to school because they do not have good clothes to 
wear, or because they do not understand the homework assignment or the 
subject matter to be discu.ssed that day, and do not want to show ignorance. In 
other instances, they mav be needed by the family to help with seasonal work, 
such as harvesting crops or helping with livestock. On still other occasions, the 
student's attendance is required at important family or tribal ceremonies. 

The dropout rate for American Indian/Alaska Native students is at least 
iwicc the national average. At the heart of this problem is a strong feeling of 
alienation. When American Indian/Alaska Native youths feel culturally dislocated 
and when they must learn from curriculum materials and tests that are 
cuhurally bia.sed in favor of the dominant culture, they initially experience 
psychological withdrawal from the school system and may eventually with- 
draw phj'sically. 

To ease their pressure, it is important to the students to feel wanted and part 
i)f th'e school. They need to feel accepted as individuals and as American 
Indians/Alaska Natives. The infusion of positive, factual, and updated material 
about their cultures in the curriculum 's critical to achieve this goal. 

Hncouraging American Indian/Alaska Native students' participation m 
exnticUiticular activities i:> seen as another way to counter the dropout 
.problem; 'I'he more involved they'are in school-related sports, clubs, or c ther 
' activities, the less likely they are to give in to peei pressure to leave school. 
Pari-Mits need to he notified of attendance problems before the situation 
becomes a dropout problem. While most of the parents may not be actively 
involved in tipc school, tb.eir behavior often signals a lack of confidence m 
{hcmsclves to\ influence the .school system, not a lack of concern for their 
child's educatiW. ' 

In the past, education was used by the federal government iis a means to 
scp;uate American Indian/Alaska Native children from their families and 
culture. Frequently when these young people returned home, they were as 
strangers and misfits who belonged wholly to neither their own nor the Anglo 
world. Most traces of this fciU' of cdiication arc gone. American Indian/Alaska 
Native parents no(v recogni/e education li.. an important tool to gain needed 
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skills and knowledge which will increase porsoniil and tribal selt-siit't'iciency. 
'They want their children to succeed. 

The sliidenls" sense ()!' isolation is affected by the unfortunate fact that there 
are few American Indian/Alaska Native adults in teaching, '.H<uns(?ling, or 
other staff positions to serve as role models. Reservation-based youths arc 
daily able to observe their adult population working in a variety of leadership 
roles. The same cannot be said for students residing off-reservation. It would 
be beneficial for school districts with large American Indian/Alaska Native 
student jiopulations to increase their outreach and recruitment efforts to hire 
more Indian personnel. The use of local American Indian/Alaska Native 
community organizations and newspapers is recommended. 

American Indian/Alaska Native students may also lack a sense of support. 
Too often their parents do not belong to parent groups affiliated with schools. 
The community is not visibly represented, and the youths do not feel they have 
advocates speaking on their behalf. Hstublishing a parent-community advisory 
committee or a district liaison position staffed by a certificated American 
Indian/Alaska Native would be in order. A few farsighted districts and 
associations have developed education commissions, task forces, and perma- 
nent committees to focus specifically on American Indian/Alaska Native 
sHident concerns. By such activities and structures, the youths feel their 
education-related concerns and problems are taken seriously and sense others' 
interest in them. 

Problems Related to Physical Health 

Due to the low income level of many Indian families, health problems may 
be present in die children which naturally affect academic performance. 
•School staffs may want to check students' health records periodically. Check 
the hearing of American IndianMlaska Native youths. What may have been 
jierceived as a language barrier may in fact be a hearing difficulty. 

it would be beneficial for school staff members to speak with local 
American Indian/Alaska Native health jirofcssionals about any health needs 
that are peculiar to the community. In rural and reservation communities. 
Indian Health Service personnel may be available as well as tribal community 
health representatives. In urban areas. Indian free clinics may be present. 
Clinics frequented primarily by the local American Indian/Alaska Native 
conmumity could |)rovide information on health problems specific to the 
population. 

Parents should be encouraged to enroll their children in school breakfast 
and lunch programs, where available. Imnumi/ation programs should also be 
stressed to American Indian Alaska Native parents. School districts may want 
U) consider providing a parent training session devoted to preventive health 
measures. 

like all young people across the country. Indian youngsters are templed to 
iiuliilgc in using alcohol, drugs, and other chemicals. Hut unlike others, there is 
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probably no ethnic group other than American Indians/Alaska Natives to 
whom the stigma of chemical dependency (usually alcohol-related) is actached 
so strongly. 

While alcoholism is a major health problem among American Indian/Alaska 
Native populations, it does little good to the self-image of youths to continue 
the stereotype of the irresponsible Indian dependent on alcohol. When 
American Indian/Alaska Native youngsters continuously heai, read, and see 
negative characterizations of their people, many begin to feel that such 
behavior is expected of them. The cycle of self-fulfilling prophecy begins. 

The misuse of glue, ga.soline, alcohol, and drugs has contributed heavily to 
the dr(^pout rate among Americim Indian/Alaska Native youths. However, in 
our position as educators or support personnel, we can assist them to stay in 
school longer with instruction in substance abuse and chemical dependency. 

In .schools with large American Indian/Alaska Native .student populations, it 
would also be beneficial to engage American Indian/Alaska Native speakers 
on the topic of substance abuse. The local chapter of Alcoholics Anonymous 
(AA) can help locate American Indian/Alaska Native members. Most of the 
adults who belong to AA are more than willing to work with youths. Other 
speakers urc needed to cite the dangers of glue and gasoline sniffing. All young 
children, not only the American Indian/Alaska Native students, need to hear 
and discuss the facts about the po.ssible damage to health that results from 
these abu.ses. 

Improving Academic Skills 

A long-range dream for American k.ulian/Alaska Native tribes, bands, and 
villages is to have a well-educated, skilled population. To achieve this goal, a 
shorter term objective is to encourage and assist American Indian/Alaska 
Native youths to stay in .school longer. In addition to examining school 
environmental factors and possible health-related problems that may serve as 
deterrents, the student's academic skills must also be considered. 

Many American Indian/Alaska Native youths need help to improve their 
grades and achievement scores. An important beginning is for teachers to 
meet with the child, and the parent whenever po.ssible. to stress the impor- 
tance of education, ami to recognize and allay the fear of achieving in ways 
thai may be consiiicrcd non-Indian. On an individual basis or in groups. 
American Indian/Alaska Native .students can be taught the correlation be- 
iween education and earning power. Locating tutors for the students is also . 
very beneficial. 

Like other students who.se native language is noi English, or who.se parents' 
native language is other than English, American Indian/Alaska Native students 
have difficulty with language arts, Bven in homes where the bilingual parentis) 
may strive to speak only L!iigli.sh to the children, it is generally not standard 
I'.nglish that thestutlent hears and duplicates. 
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KcacliiiiJ! ililficultics may arise because of the lack of vocabulary, or a lack of 
life experiences. Many American Intiian/Alaska Native youths, whose families 
arc poor or have lived a large portion of their lives in a rural or reservation 
environment, will not be familiar with objects and concepts considered 
eonnnonplace in urban areas. For these students, it is valuable to provide 
background information and experiences whenever possible. As educators, we 
nuisl remember that all children do not come to us with the same variety or 
t|uality of life experiences. 

Where major lang!.u>gt' problems exist, bilingual programs are necessary. 
While other ethnic groups are readily identified as being bilingual, American 
Indian/Alaska Native groups are too often not so reeogni/ed. The general 
public forgets that there remain almost 500 separate tribes, bands, and groups, 
over 200 of which still retain their native language. Bilingual education 
programs for American Indian/Alaska Native students are sorely needed. 
According lo the U.S. Supreme Court's 1974 decision in Lau v. Nichols, a 
school district has a constitutional obligation to provide appropriate language 
training to it*i non- or limited-linglish speaking students. 

While all American Indian/Alaska Native youngsters are not bilingual, it is 
estimated that 25 percent begin school unable to .speak English. When tested, 
those who can speak l-nglisb, are often classified as Limited English Proficient 
(LI-;P). Assigning such LEP stutlents to English as a Second Language classes 
frci|ucnlly helps improve their communication skills. 

Often factors which influence the academic achievement of American 
Indian Alaska Native youths include culturally biased standardized tests and 
measures, as well as culturally irrelevant and biased classroom materials and 
textbooks. Many educators and other specialists have worked years to address 
both of these important concerns. F'ortunately. there now exist tests anci 
measures that are less biased lo Anglo-American culture. Work must still 
continue, however, lo ilevelop truly culture-free standardized tests. American 
Indian 'Alaska Native educators should be encouraged to involve themselves 
more in such research. 

( oncer!! over curriculum n!alerials that demonstrate insensitivity to and 
igi!oi ance of American Indian/Alaska Native eultui'es has existed for decades. 
Only in rcceni yca!s have tiibes. gi'oups. oigani/ations. and individuals 
ivcogiii/ed their right to insist upon aecui'ate and unbiaiicd !epresentations of 
(heir people. 

Ihc need is gieal for all youngsteis to learn factual, ntmsteieolypical 
infor!!ialioi! about the historic and co!!ten!po!'aiy American Indian/Alaska 
Native people of this counti'V. Ma!iy cducatois. Indian and non-Indian alike, 
have give!i untoUl amounts of linte and energy to develop materials anil to put 
(hci!! I(» use in the classi(»om. Yet much !'escaich and inici'peisonal work 
remain lo be done. 

Siudenls achieve when Ihcsubjecl andcoiilent inlcivst ihem. Iiicorpoi-aling 
IndiiUi'Spceific conlciil i!!alerial ii!lo as many courses as possible would assist 
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American IiKlian Alaska Native youths to see that their culture is important, 
\ iihicd, and worthy of study. When school districts demonstrate their considera- 
tion and respect lor American Indians/Alaska Natives, they cannot help but 
|)ositively inl'luenee the students' attitudes toward education in general and 
their school in particular, it could he a pivotal factor in keeping the youths in 
school longer. 

( ouriscliiiK 

A final aiea to be highlighted which relates to American Indian/Alaska 
Native students' academic needs is the role of the counselor. Frequently 
AnuMican Indian/Alaska Native youths need as.sistance with class scheduling. 
'I'hey may not know the consequences of selecting certain classes and may find 
themselves being tiacked into vocational subjects rather than subjects with a 
college preparatory emphasis. In the recent past, government-run boarding 
scho(»ls for American Indian/Alaska Native students routinely tracked boys 
into agricultural and vocational courses and girls into honieniaker skills 
tievelopment class ;; none were offered college preparatory courses. Such 
sexist and racist tracking should never be endorsed today. 

I'd incie«»se the level of motivation in American Indian/Alaska Native 
students, counselors frequently need more knowledge of and informational 
materials on postsecondary education possibilities open to American 
Indian.s/Alaska Natives, and scholarships available from tribes, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA), universities, and special interest organizations. School 
districts can write directly to local tribes or to those tribes representing their 
American Indian/Ala-ska Native student body and to the closest BIA regional 
office for pertinent po.st secondary and financial aid information. 

What C an NLA Members Do? 

1. Recognize that American Indian/Alaska Native students undergo a clash of 
cultures when entering mo.st public schools. 

2. Make allowances for additional time that may be necessary before a 
smooth adju.stment from one culture to another can be made. 

^. Take students, who have recently relocated from rural and resei vation 
comniunities, on an excursion of their new .school. 

4. Recognize that American Indian/Alaska Native students and parents hold 
a different view of time. 

^. Stress the need for punctuality and dependability in the school environment. 

(). Involve parents as .soon as possible when attendance problems surface to 
avoid a dropout pr(iblenh 
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7. Hiicourage American Indian/Alaska Native youths to involve themselves in 
extraeui'i'ieular aetivities to increase their sense of belonging. 

H. Motivate native students to remain in school as long as possible. 

Discuss with older youths the need for more' American Indian/Alaska 
Native professionals by trilies, and for organizations and agencies whose 
focus is American Indian/Alaska Native concerns. 

11). Encourage your district to hire more American Indian/Alaska Native 
teaching and nonteaching staff. 

11. Establish local and district-wide American Indian/Alaska Native parent 
and community advisory committees or commissions. 

12. Provide orientation and training sessions for American Indian/Alaska 
Native parents. 

K\ Learn about specific health problems that may affect the American 
Indian/Alaska Native student population. 

14. Show films and distribute brochures and other literature on the dangers of 
eh e m i ca 1 d e pe nd e n c y . 

13. Stimulate in-class discussions to explore methods of overcoming frustration, 
boredom, and discrimination. 

lb. Locate peer tutors to work with American Indian/Alaska Native youths on 
academic subjects. 

17, Provide additional exposure to and practice in language arts skills needed 
by nKU'iy American Indian/Alaska Native students. 

IH. Locale ;md utilize the best current versions of culture-free, standardized 
tests, 

1^). Incorporate Indiim-specific content into all subject areas and grade levels. 

20. 1.nsure that sexist and racist tracking docs not occur in your school or 
district. 

21, Dcvcloi'^ a file of resource materials citing po.st.sccontlary financial aid 
available to American indiim/Alaska Native students and institutions 
specializing in Indian-specific courses. 
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J'Slablishing and maintaining good public relations is an important goal held 
in common by most schools. This objective becomes more complex when 
students from a variety of cultures attend one school. In such instances, school 
personnel arc responsible to several different communities rather than one 
liomogeneous community. Ideally, outreach is made to each ethnic group to 
solicit its support and iayolvement and to obtain input on particular pressing 
issues facing the school. 

Too often, however, schools lack personnel who are familiar with the 
various einnic groups and key community leaders. At the same time, language 
anti culture barriers may inhibit ethnic parents from more than a cuMwy 
involvement with the schcx)l. Such is usually the case with American Indian/Alaska 
Native parents. 

The lack of involvement of these parents is often misinterpreted to mean 
tlisintcrest in the education of their children. A more accurate assessment of 
their behavior is that they lack experience in interacting with school staffs; feel 
they do not have the expertise warranted to speak to the curriculum or 
counseling needs of their children; and are doubtful about how their input, 
once given, will be received or instituted. Not wishing to feel intimidated or 
appear foolish, they remain inactive but not disinterested. 

Maintaining positive relations with individuals and institutions influential in 
their lives is important to American Indian/Alaska Native people. In general, 
they tend to be veiy people-focused and group-oriented. Some speculate that 
this characteristic results from centuries of living in small groups and villages. 
To have survived as a group, much cooperative behavior was necessary. 
Harmony between individual members of the tribe or band was valued highly. 

liven in contemporary times, American Indians/Alaska Natives seek har- 
mony in their interpersonal relationships and avoid situations in which an 
iiniicable balance cannot be achieved. This affects schools directly in that 
American Indian/Alaska Native parents will become involved and stay active 
as long as positive, open relations can be maintained. If they sense or 
experience rejection or indifference, they will avoid such an inharmonious 
situation by staying away from the school. 

There arc ample opportunities for American Indian/Alaska Native students, 
piucnts. iunl comnumity members to establish good working relationships with 
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those in the education system. The avenues open include involvement with the 
local school, district administrative offices, nearby colleges and universities, 
stale departments of education, and national education groups and associations. 
Primary emphasis in this document will be upon improving community 
relations at the local school level. 

Kelatiun.ships Between American Indian/Alaska Native Students and the School 
(lommunity 

The key relationship for most school children is that which they have with 
their teachers. This is certainly the case for American Indian/Alaska Native 
youths. It is particularly true that students recently arrived from a rural or 
reservation area to a more urban school setting will look to their teachers for 
direction regarding proper behavior, approved procedures, and other 
unfamiliarities. 

it is important for teachers and support .staff to know the cultural back- 
ground of their students. How traditional or acculturated are the American 
Indian/Alaska Native pupils? This information may influence attendance and 
behavior. Do they still speak their native languages? The answer to this 
question will provide insight mto levels of English language fluency and 
proficiency. Have they had much exposure to modern technological society? 
This question affects their reading comprehension and the ability to do well on 
.standardized tests that are not wholly culture-free. 

It is a wise investment of time and effort for the school staff to become as 
familiar as possible with their local American Indian/AUuska Native student 
and adult population.s. There are generally fewer surprises, misunderstandings 
and miscommunications once this knowledge is gained. 

The influence of a child's family cannot be underestimated. It is valuable, 
therefore, for the school community to learn about the family background of 
the students. Is the extended family important in the American Indian/Alaska 
Native community? If so. one may expect many of the children to be raised by 
aunts, grandparents, and relatives other than the natural parents. This need 
not be an indication of problems within the child's nuclear family. Who is 
responsible for disaiplining the child? Among many tribes, aunts and uncles 
have that responsibility, not the natural parents. Is the clan system still viable? 
If so. staff may meet, at .school functions and conferences, clan relatives who 
may not be related to the child but whose authority and support are 
considerable. Is the child's trjbe matrilineal or patrilineal? If it is a matrilineal 
society, educators must be respectful and defer to the female members of the 
family. 

In the upper grades, the quality of the relationship between students and 
their school counselor can be influential. Because it is difficult for most 
American Indian/Alaska Native students to open themselves to a stranger, it 
may take some time before rapport is established. Generally, American 
Indian/Alaska Native people are unaccustomed to di.scussing aspirations. 
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dreams, or personal problems with those who are not family members, but it 
can be accomplished to the benefit of both parties once the level of trust is 
raised. 

Siudent-ttvstudent relationships also shape the experiences of American 
hidiun/Alaska Native youths. In some rural areas and many reservation 
ct)mniunities, these students make up a majority of the student population. In 
such situations, American Indian/Alaska. Native students feel comfortable and 
experience less isolation. In urban areas, it is more common that the size of the 
American Indian/Alaska Native student population is relatively small. It is 
critical in such settings that positive human relations skills are fostered among 
all students to ease the alienation and apprehension of American Indian/Alaska 
Native pupils and other ethnic group members who are numerically in the 
minority. 

In some school districts, federally funded Indian education programs have 
been established to meet the special cultural and academic needs of American 
Indian/Alaska Native youths. Such programs are beneficial by allowing time 
for students to learn more about their cultural heritage; many provide 
academic skills enrichment. 

Yet, nationwide, there still exists the need for American Indian/Alaska 
Naiive student leadership programs. Such training programs could provide the 
youths with an avenue to evaluate and expand their leadership skills, which in 
turn could increase self-confidence, improve personal relationships, and 
upgrade academic achievement. 

Relationships Between the American Indian/Alaska Native Community and the 
School Community 

Integral to the .student's relationship with the school is the degree of 
coo|)eration and rapport that exists between the larger American Indian/Alaska 
Native comnumity and the school district. Such relationships require nurturing 
from both entities. 

Outreach efforts to parents can be improved in most school settings. To 
increase parental activity, small working committees might be established. An 
American Indian/Alaska Native-focused committee would be valuable to 
discuss school-related problems specific to the American Indian/Alaska 
Native student pt)pi'lation. American Indian/Alaska Native parents and com- 
munity members could also be notified of school-wide committees and 
projects and encouraged to become members. These include textbook pur- 
chase committees, a film review committee, a special events committee and 
other groups, in addition to the PTA. 

To demonstrate a willingness to open the school to American Indian/Alaska 
Native involvement and to afford parents the t)pportunity to become more 
comfortable with the school environment, the principal might consider 
allowing the use of the facility for other cultural events: a pow-wow, a 
reception for an honored elder or other visiting tribal leader, a health fair, and 
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other social events and planninj? meeting's. Night classes that may be t)l" 
cultural interest to the adult American Indian/Alaska Native population ct)uld 
alst) be offered at the local school in conjunction with the adult education 
office. 

In turn, American Indian/Alaska Native parents and community members 
can share information with the school highlighting upcoming special events, 
such as lectures, festivals, dances, rodeos, sports tournaments, and other 
activities. Teachers may be able to plan field trips to the events given sufficient 
advance notice. It would be a very positive step toward establishing or 
improving rapport between local educators and the American Indian/Alaska 
Native community, if more non-Indian teachers attended reservation or 
community-sponsored and tribally-fueused events. 

Relationships Between American Indian/Alaska Native Parents and School Staff 
Members 

The quality of the relationship between American Indian/Alaska Native 
parents and their child's teacher has some bearing on the student's attitude 
toward and behavior in school. In their role as the principle interactors with 
the child, teachers hold the primary responsibility for outreach to individual 
parents. 

Like other parents, American Indians/Alaska Natives need to know that • 
their involvement in the education of their child is desired, needed, and 
valued. The increased visibility of American Indian/Alaska Native parents on 
the school grounds positively affects the behavior and attitude of the students. 

In addition to regularly scheduled open houses and parent consultations. 
American Indian/Alaska Native parents can be invited to judge art shows, 
talent contests, speech rebates, style shows, sports events, and other contests.. 
Some parents may wish to pursue classroom aide or bilingual interpreter 
positions if they are notified of such opportunities. ] 



Frequently American Indian/Alaska Native parents i^re asked to serve as 
speakers for the school. Yet, not all of the parents are active in or knowledgeable 
about their traditional culture. It is erroneous to believe that all American 
Indian/Alaska Native parents can naturally provide classroom lessons or 
auditorium presentations. Those who have the expertise may ne working full 
lime and be unable to donate time to the school. Others may have the cultural 
knowledge but are inexperienced in public speaking or uncertain how to alter 
(heir presentation for various grade levels. If the cultural experts are willing to 
give of their time freely, teachers should spend a certain amount of time with 
tliese parents and a.ssist them to gain the school-related technical knowledge 
needed. By such an arrangement, the parents gain in skills and the students are 
rewarded with comfortably paced presentations geared to their interests and 
grade level. 
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Relationship!) Between American Indian/Alaska Native Educators and the 
School Community 

Local American Indian/Alaska Native educators and support personnel can 
and often do play a pivotal role in encouraging and improving intercullural 
relationships. They can introduce local / .merican Indian/Alaska Native 
leaders to the school system and ease their discomfort in an alien environment. 
Indian teachers are invaluable as in-service trainers and curriculum writers on 
Indian cultures, as long as they have the needed cultural knowledge, gained 
from life experiences not from books alone. 

.Staff recruitment efforts will al.so be easier if American Indian/Alaska 
Native educators supply schools \vith\an updated list of local and national 
Indian newspapers and radio programs with which to advertise. If the school 
atmosphere is not oppressive, Indian staff can serve as needed ombudsmen, 
candidly and factually interpreting community concerns to the local 
administration. 

Being knowledgeable about their local school and the district at large, 
American Indian/Alaska Native staff are able to determine where representa- 
tion is needed on important committees and task forces which advise the 
school administration on such topics as multicultural education, desegregation, 
anti affirmative action. They are also able to enlist the .support of individuals 
and American Indian/Alaska Native organizations willing to volunteer services 
to the school system. 

In summary, great strides can be made to inerea.se the quantity and quality 
of interaction between all .segments of the school community and the 
American Indian/Alaska Native community. It will take time, energy, and a 
sincere desire for open communication exchanges but it is worth everyone's 
efforts. 

Both communities will gain in valuable skills and expertise. And. most 
importantly. American Indian/Alaska NiUive students will experience long- 
lasting benefits from improved .school-community relations. 

What C an NEA Members Do? 

1. Hncourage the improvement of relations between the American Indian/Alaska 
Native comnumity and your local .school. 

2. Kccogni/.e there are .several reasons why American Indian/Ala.ska Native 
parents may not be active in school affairs. 

}. Acknowletlge that American Indian/Alaska Native parents want harmoni- 
ous relations with the school. 

4, 1'amili irize yourself with tlie cultural background of the student population. 
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5. Recognize the importance of extended families and clan relationships in 
certain American Indian/Alaska Native communities. 

6. Establish trusting, nonprobing relationships with young American 
Indian/Alaska Native counselors. 

7. Endorse the hiring of American Indian/Alaska Native professional and 
classified staff. 

8. Kequest in-service training on American Indian/Alaska Native cultures in 
general and the local community in particular. 

9. Ft)ster mutual understanding and respect between students. 

10. Encourage the establishment of American Indian/Alaska Native student 
leadership programs. 



11. Make a commitment to reach out to American Indian/Alaska Native 
parents of your students and to other community leaders known to you. 

12. Notify American Indian/Alaska Native community members of school 
committees and task forces of which they can become members. 

13. Endorse the use of the school site for community-sponsored events and 
meetings. 

14. Provide training to willing but inexperienced American Indian/Alaska 
Native speakers about organizing and formating a presentation for various 
age groups. 

15. vSolicit the input and active involvement of local American Indian/Alaska 
Native educators and school support staff. 
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An impottiint determinant of student Licademic achievement and soeiuliza- 
lion is sell'-pereeption. A student's self-image can be affected liy a number of 
factors, influences in tbe home environment are paramount in a child's early 
developmental years. 

As the child comes of school age and as an increasing number of hours per 
day are spent in learning and social activities outside the home, the school 
environment takes on a greater role in shaping the student's self-concept. In 
the school setting there are also greater numbers of individuals impacting the 
child than at home. 'The influence of classmates also increases in importance 
as the child matures. 

Students' opinions of them.selves can be affected by their talents and 
capabilities, or lack thereof, in any or all of the following arenas: academic 
subiects. sports activities, and socialization and leadership skills. How rt,^ailily 
they are able to overcome low economic status, resolve value conflicts, or rise 
above others' prejudices also greatly affects their perception of themselves. 

Research has indicated that American Indian/Alaska Native youth generally 
enter school exhibiting a very positive self-concept and demonstrate much 
eagerness to learn and willingness to interact with others. However, at about 
the second or third grade, they become cognizant of others' frequently 
negative opinions of them, their community, and American Indian.s/'Alaska 
Natives in general. They are old enough to recognize the low academic 
expeela ions of them held by teachers, 

When an American Indian/Alaska Native student's image of him- or hersell 
is different from that of influential others, confusion and disorientation usually 
result, After a series of such experiences in predominantly non-lntlian public 
schools. American Indian/Alaska Native student apprehension grows anil 
self-confidence wanes. 

Since schools pav a ke> role in cither improving or bindcriiig student levels 
o{ confidence and' self-esteem, it is important to resiew what steps can be 
taken and sshich techniques can In.' incorporated which specifically aildrcss 
the need lor American Indian Alaska Native youlh to experience comfort and 
success in a sariel> of ways in tbe classroom. 
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( lussroom l<lnviroiimt>nt 

Siiitlcnts cnlcrinj^ a classrix^m which teaches a ciihiiic different hom tlieir 
own need to kiu)w that their own ciihure wih ni)t be demeaned. Most 
American Indian/Alaska Native youths can understand the need to learn 
alK)ut the dominant cuUure, hut neitlier they nor their parents would agree it 
shiuild be taught to the exclusion of all others. 

In school settings, it is reassuring for American Indian/Alaska Native 
students lo see bi)oks about their culture among the reading material in the 
classroom or library. Bulletin boards depicting positive aspects of native 
cultures could be maintained with periodic changes. During open houses or 
multicultural affairs, signs containing words of welcome or greeting posted at 
the school or classroi)m entrance could be translated into several different 
languages, including two or three local tribal languages. 

An open classroom environment as i)pposed to a more structured traditional 
classri)oni setting seems [o match best the needs of American Indian/Alaska 
Native students. Because their traditional cultures were cooperative si)eieties. 
the tendency remains strimg for these youth to, work in groups. Their 
knowledge will make itself apparent more rapidly in small group work sessii)ns 
than in situations requiring individual responses. 

Most traditional American Indian/Alaska Native groups shared freely with 
(^ne ani)ther. In open education classroi)ms, Indian students easily adapt to 
their teacher and to the concept of sharing materials, equipment, and ideas. 
MiMC flexible time schedules are also generally allowed, which correlates well 
with the Ics:; rigid view of time held by most American Indians/Alaska Natives. 

In open education classrooms, students are made more accountable for 
ihcir individual assigmnents, while they are allowed to work at their own pace. 
This aspect also seems to match (he learning styles of American Indians/Alaska 
Natives, 

American Indian/Alaska Native students also prefer an emphaMS on one-to- 
one interaction v 'th the teacher on problem areas, rather than demonstrating 
i)r admitting to a lack of kni)wledge on a particular ti)pic in front of the whole 
class. Native students experience extreme embarrasstnent when singled out 
before their peers t\)r either positive or negative reinforcemi,'nt. 

An liiteurated ( uriiculum 

It should be apparent H) nu)st instructors that if American Indian/Alaska 
Native ynungsters sec aiul hear positive, factual, and current information 
aboiil their people, their own self-perceptii)n will impif)ve. 1 hey will realize 
that the ongi)ing value of their cultuie has been recognized. Integrating 
Indian-specific content into as many subject areas as possible is an exemplary 
way toilemonstrate respect for American Indian/Alaska Native cultures. Such 
iictioi\ would go far in increasing students' sense of worth and their level of 
interest in tiipics to which they lUherwise have difficulty relating. 
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KmphasizinR LanguaKc Arts 

Most American Iricliaii/Alaska Native youth are raised to be c|iiiet and 
observant. 'Vhe majority are not strongly verbal. In the early grades, daily 
eonyersational praetiee is needed, Since American Indian/Alaska Native 
students are reluctant to stand out before their peers, choral recitations are 
highly reeiMiimended. For younger children, practice can be obtained through 
the use of puppets or otner means to speak through a third person. Gradually, 
they aei|uire the ability to express their personal opinions. 

Although most Indian students are not bilingual, the majority have been 
diagnosed as being Limited- Hnglish Proficient (LF.P). Even if the children do 
not speak their native -language, the influence of the traditional language, as 
spoken by the parents or relatives, on the children's use of English is great. 

To ensure understanding of directions by LEP .students, it is advisable to give 
clear instructions to students. If a .series of directiolis are needed, state them 
one at a time. The reluctance to speak can be diminished once students feel 
accepted by the group, including the teacher, and are assured they will not be 
openlyhumiliatedif their use of English i.s imperfect. > 

Additional time may he necessary for bilingual American Indian/Alaska 
Native youths to translate lessons and diseu.ssions mentally before being able 
to resjiond. They may also need time to learn and understand English idioms. 
Especially in schools on or near reservations, effort.s should be made to build 
pride among youngsters who are bilingual. Where one or two native languages 
predominate in a community, objects in the cla.ssroom can be translated into 
the tribal languages. Young children can learn to count both in English and a 
language native to the community. 

Learning to read is often a difficult hurdle for American Indian/Alaska 
Native students, as well as other bilingual students. If culturally relevant 
language and reading aids were developed and other Indian specific books, 
journals, and newspapers were available, American Indian/Alaska Native 
youths would feel more motivated to read while learning about their culture 
and less inclined to view reading as a chore. Good reading skills and habits 
naturally influence learning later in life. 

Other C lassroom Techniques 

Whenever possible, in-class projects which relate to the perceptive skills of 
American Indian/Alaska Native youngsters should be developed. When new 
skills are being learned, it is generally best if the students are alloweil Inst to 
ob.sei ve carefully, later attempting the skill or exercise on their own. Acute 
embarrassment ensues when young pu|)ils are placed before a chalkboard to 
work a new problem or record a correct response when they have ni>t first had 
tlie t>pportunity to practice the skill alone. It is likewise best to use concrete, 
not abstract, experiences or examples when leaching American Indian/Alaska 
Native students. The teacher must also become aware of the extent of lile 
I'xperiences of the Indian sluileni |)opulation. Particularly in rtu'al and 
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lescrvaiion comnuinitios, many will lack expcriciicos considered common to 
An^lo students. Using examples that they can relate to from their ciillmal 
hacki^round ensures a more thorough understanding of a new topic. If Indian 
students seem bored, it too may he due to the lack of experiential background 
to gain and hold their interest in the subject matter. 

Teachers may find it ncecs.sary to ask American Indian/Alaska Native 
students if they understand the material or concepts being presented. Some 
will not tell the teacher if they do not. Since great deference is shown adults, 
most American Indian/Alaska Native students will be reluctant to advise the 
instructor that they did not understand the instructions or lecture. Also, it is 
often considered di.srespectful of youths to question adults or request clarifica- 
tion. Thus, follow-up questions should be a.sked by the instructor to gauge 
understanding of content. A helpful technique with American Indian/Alaska 
Native students is to ask them to write out anonymously questions which are to 
be picked up and answered by the teacher. 

It is equally important to continue to call on American Indian/Alaska Native 
students in classroom discussions; do not give up on or ignore them because 
they fail to respond as as.sertivcly as others. There are strong feelings against 
promoting oneself over others in the group. Teachers of American 
Indian/Ala.ska Native students have experienced occasions when those pupils 
who knew the answer to a question or problem would not speak in order to 
spiue the feelings of tho.se who did not know. 

Once American Indian/Alaska Native students are more comfortable with 
imswering individually and do so correctly, overt and profu.se praise should be 
withheld. Again, this is in deference to those students who did not give the 
correct respon.se. American Indian/Alaska Native .students are reluctant to be 
singled out and aie embarras.sed by public recognition. Frequent encourage- 
ment and praise help increa.se their .self-confidence but must be given quietly 
anti privately. 

Due to the concern for others feelings, it is generally best for the elementary 
teacher to select team members for classroom projects or playground activities 
lather than allow students t(» do the selection, a process which may cau.sc 
embarrassment to some. Impartial .selection by a.ssigned numbers or colors 
works best. 

Lastly, in recent years, research has been conducted which alters our view of 
how the brain works. We are told that .some students learn best using the 
brtiin's left hemisphere which emphasizes linear thinking while others function 
from the brain's right heniispiieie. which controls artistic and creative 
endeavors. Teachers of American Indian/Alaska Native students may want to 
gather additional information about right hemispheric teaching activities, 
since research indicates that the students icnd to be right-brain learners. 

icueher Student IntiTUdioii I'sittcrns 

Most American Indian/Alaska Native students tend to be very sensitive to 
olheis' opinions of them. As educators, we have the opportunity to provide a 
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lii'Dup of stuclcnis wiih iiu'ch-nccUccI support and cncouragtMiiciit in ihc school 
environment. 

Due to fear of how they wjll be accepted and the hesitancy to brinj^ attention 
to themselves, most American Indian/Alaska Native youths are reluctant to 
talk about themselves. F,ducators and support staff should understand the 
underlyinj^ self-doubt of American Indians/Alaska Natives and not miscon- 
strue their reserved behavior as haughtiness or prejudice. 

Some teachers may have difficulty relating to American Indian/Alaska 
Native students, who are frequently older for their grade than are other pupils. 
'I'his may be a result of late school entrance, uneven school attendance, or 
retention in earlier grades. Kl'forts may be necessary to make the older 
students feel comfortable in such instances. 

ScluH)l staffs need to recognize that even today some American Indian/Alaska 
Native groups dress very distinctively. It would be wise to become familiar 
with local clothing styles and understand that the students and adults view 
special clothing as an example of their rich heritage. Teachers of American 
hulian/Alaska Native students must learn to accept differences in appearance. 
Such cultural differences enforce the students' sense of identity and do no 
harm to authority or to the school environment. 

Due to their high degree of sensitivity, American Indian/Alaska Native 
students may react strongly to harsh criticism or disciplinary action by school 
authorities. Self-hatred, rebellion, and emotional or physical withdrawal may 
result. 

Administrators, counselors, and teachers are all in a position to improve 
cultural relations and counter the still pervasive mistrust of Anglos. If promises 
arc made to students, they should be kept. Educators can demonstrate their 
confidence in American Indian/Alaska Native students, which naturally 
increases the students' level of confidence. It is also best to maimain high 
expectations of them rather than feel sorry for them. 

A final behavior trait to be highlighted is the tendency of American 
Indian/Alaska Native students to avoid looking at others, particularly adults, 
directly in the eye. it is considered tlisrespectful behavior. Among some tribes 
prolonged cye-to-eyc contact is a.ssociated with anger. Not knowing this, 
educators frequentiy adnn^nish the students vo kiok at them while they are 
speaking: all the while, the student has been looking down or away out of 
respect. Particularly in emotional moments. American Indians/Alaska Natives 
tend to look away rather tlian possibly causing embarrassment to the individ- 
ual who is angry or u|)set. This behavior pattern is frequently misur-lerstood 
hv non- Indians, 

Overall, teachers of American Indian/Alaska Native .students are asked to 
seek classroom techniques anti solutions to behavioral concerns which take into 
acccnnit the distinct cultural heritage of the students. Preferential treatment is 
not expected or requested, only understanding. 
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Hdiicatois must realize their role as cultural brokers and assist students' 
adjustment whenever needed. It is important to acknowledge that demonstrat- 
ing understanding to other cultures is not the same as being soft or easy. If our 
primary goal is lo educate the youth of America to be the best they can be, we 
must recognize the validity of using the most culturally appropriate means 
possible to achieve the desired results. 

What C:an NEA Members Do? 

1 . Build self-confidence and a positive self-image in all students. 

2. Provide opportunities for American Indian/Alaska Native students to 
experience success in academic subjects. 

3. Encourage student participation in extracurricular activities for which,,^ 
students show talent. 

4. Provide leadership exjHjriences for American Indian/AUiska Native students. 

5. Teach mutual understanding and tolerance for differences in cultural 
values and behaviors. 

b. Show mutual respect at all times. 

7. Teach the best in all cultures. 

S. Incorporate an open classroom environment where possible. 
Never imply that a student s native language is not good or valid. 

10. Emphasize language arts skills with American Indian/Alaska Native students. 

11. Recognize the influence of traditional American Indian/Alaska Native 
values on student behavior in the classroom. 

12. Neither ignore the native students nor show them favoritism. 
\y. Be firm but fair. 

14. Incorporate a variety of t^;i(ching styles and methodologies that coincide 
with American Indian/AtrTska Native students' background. 
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A Backward Glance 

The U.S. government first formalized its agreement to provide education 
assistance to American Indians/Alaska Natives in a December 2, 1 794,* treaty 
with the combined tribes of the Oneida, TuscaroKa, and Stoci^bridge. In most 
succeeding treaties made, until the treaty period ending in 1871, a provision 
for educadon was included. During the ensuing 189 years, education has 
assumed an important and changing role in the lives of American Indian/Alaska 
Native community members. ^ 

The original intent of providing education to the indigenous citizenry was to 
civilize and Christianize them. This rationale had changed little over the years. 
A later stated intent was to educate in order to assimilate. The 1973 Report of 
the Senate Special Subcommittee on Indian Education best summed up the 
original intent. 

Education was the means whereby we emancipated the Indian child from 
his home, his parent, his extended family, and his cultural heritage It was 
in effect an attempt to wash the "savafie habits" and "tribal ethic" out of 
the child's mind and substitute a white middle-class .value system' in its 
place.'' 

Only in recent years has a change of attitude occurred, one precipitated by 
American Indian/Alaska .Native people themselves. The current view of 
education is that it is a vehicle to empower .American Indian/Alaska Native 
individuals and groups. It is seen as a mechanism enabling Indian people to 
control their own destiny. In the early days, American Indian/Alaska Native 
parents were fearful of education because it meant educating their children to 
a way of life alien to their own. It also usually meant losing them for most of 
the year to a boarding school at some distance from the reservation. As early 
as 18.^8, there were sixteen manual schools and eighty-.seven boarding schools 
attended by Indian students around the country. 

After the passage of the 1924 Citizenship Act, American Indian/Alaska 
Native students could attend public schools for the first time. During the 
termination era of the 1950s, many of the boarding schools were closed. 
theriL'by agUin increasing Jhe number of Indian students in public or nearby day 
schools. 
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Like most parents, Ameriean Indian/Alaska Natives prefer keeping their 
ehiidren near them and not breaking up the family unit. Thus, they were 
pleased at not always having to send their ehiidren away to become educated. 
However, concern over the quality and relevancy of a curriculum emphasizing 
an alien way of life did not abate. 

The non-Indian public voiced similar concerns about curriculum content for ; 
Indian students. As early as 1928 the need for a curriculum adapted to the 
students' background was noted and recorded by the Brookings Institution and 
published in The Problem of Indian Administration, more commonly known 
as the Meriam Report. 

This study was highly critical of federal American Indian/Alaska Native 
policies }"id the administration of Ameriean Indiari/Alaska Native programs. • 

The Meriam Report highlighted the deprivation experienced by Indian 
students attending government-run schools. A brief period of reform followed, 
during which additional financial support was provided to all schools educat- 
ing these youths. 

During the 1950s-the termination era-the tide reversed. itself. The aihi of 
the federal government became one of the terminating American Indians/Alaska 
Natives as governmental entities and eliminating funding for programs 
benefitting them. The education of Indian youth suffered. 

Contemporary Trends 

In the mid-l%Os a new trend toward self-determination began for American 
Indians/Alaska Natives. For the first time American Indian/Alaska Native 
parents and other Indian citizens were given the opportunity to determine the 
quality of education for their children. Newly implemented laws and projects 
mandated community input; e.g., the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1%5 and the National Indian Education Advisory Committee estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (Bl A) and begun in 1967. 

In the space of two decades American Indians/Alaska Natives have moved 
from a position where their educational rights were doubtful at best to one 
where they can take the rightful lead in determining their future. From having 
tlieir education predetermined for them, American Indian/Alaska Native 
people have made the transition into a new era in which they are directing the 
course of education for the children of future generations. To their great 
credit, the leaders of American Indians/Alaska Natives have accelerated their 
learning and have greatly narrowed the gap between themselves and the 
dominant society. Yet there remains much work to be done. 

(}real strides have been made in these past fifteen to twenty years. Today 
there are many more American Indians/Alaska Natives woirking in education. 
Some work in the classroom; others are administrators in public schools or are 
directing e(,!ucation projects; a few are counselors; and an even smaller 
number arc curriculum developers. Many more are needed. Those in the 
education field are often overworked and spread very thin trying to represent 
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American Indian/Alaska Native interests on various district committees, state 
task forces, national commissions, and boards of Indian community 
organizations. 

Because the attitude toward the rights of Indian people to be self-directing is 
,a recent phenomenon, most efforts have Wen geared to meeting immediate 
needs, which were and-continue to be plentiful. However, the time is past due 
for long range planning. What direction, should American Indian/Alaska 
Native education take in upcoming decades? 

Forecasting Future Directions 

To plan for the future one must begin by defining what one means by the 
term " Indian education." Generally when that term was used in the past, it 
meant the education of American Indian/Alaska Native students. Or, it 
meant education about American Indian/Alaska Native culture, taught both to 
native and non-native students. Rarely did it define a style of education which 
could be termed Indian education.' The models used, even in (BIA) boarding 
schools were invariably Anglo-American educational models. 

It would be valuable for all students of all cultures to have available to them 
new teaching strategies based on traditional American Indian/Alaska Native 
educational philosophies and techniques.. 

Previous issue papers highlighted styles of learning and teaching 
methodologies which seem to work best with American Indian/Alaska Native 
student populations. The research has been done only with a few tribes, 
however. And the experiences of teachers and all-Indian student populations 
are not always presented in formal papers. An effort to consolidate informa- 
tion and conduct additional research on native educational models is needed. 

Students of all ethnic backgrounds who need to be prepared to live and work 
in a society expected to experience further advances in high technology in all 
fields must receive the proper education and training to interest and sustain 
them. It is important for teachers, counselors, and vocational specialists to 
become knowledgeable about career options that may be possible in the 
future, even though such jobs may not exist today. 

It is vital to American indian/Alaska Native youths also to have available to 
them information about possible job fields that will become available on 
reservations in future years. We can no longer train American Indian/Alaska 
Native youths for the standard careers known to us in the 1980s. Efforts must 
be made to foresee the effects of high technology on tribal groups and envision 
how and where Indian youths might fit in. Serious consideration must be given 
to what job fields are anticipated to be most in demand by tribes and American 
Indian/Alaska Native organizations in the m)s and beyond. 

A national study has yet to be conducted to assess the current number and 
variety of American Indian/Alaska Native prt)fessionals as well as the numbers 
needed in future years in various fields. With such data in hand, tribes, 
American Indian/Alaska Native organizations, and universities could better 
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plan and develop programs to match the needs. 

In recent vears, interest has been renewed in mathematics und science. 
While the trend began in the public schools, its influence has spread even to 
HIA schools. Several universities have implemented special summer programs 
tor American Indian/Ala.ska Native youths who are interested in mathematics 
and science, who have talents in those subject areas, and who need encourage- 
ment to continue their studies. More such programs are warranted. Often 
American Indian/Alaska Native students do not recognize the connection 
between learning mathematics and science concepts today and helping their 
people in the future. Yet, tribal groups are sorely in need.of their own doctors, 
scientists, computer .specialists, and other highly skilled technicians. 

A number of tribes, although not the majority, have mineral and other 
natural resources located on tribal lands, to determine the best way to make 
use of their resources, American Indians/Alaska Natives need geologists, 
engineers, and other technical experts to assist them with critical decision-^ 
making. Individuals with scientific expertise who are likewise sensitive to tribal 
concerns (e.g., taking too much from the earth) continue to be in great 
demand. 

Once tribes, American Indian/Alaska Native educators, and teachers ot 
Indian students know the economic trends coming in the late 1980s and 1990s, 
additional efforts can be made to establish needed training programs and 
academies for blue collar positions to be held by women and men. With the 
increase of industry on many reservations, trained employees are needed. 
Some form of postsecondary training will continue to be required but that 
need not imply college training for all American Indian/Alaska Native youth. 

As tribes become more economically self-sufficient and as more industry 
relocates to Americah Indian/Alaska Native communities, there will be an 
increased need for business managers and administrators. Too often American 
Intlian/Ala.ska Native students and adults are not seen as potential leaders; 
hence, they have been given fewer opportunities to demonstrate or improve 
their organizational talents. With over 500 tribes still in existence today, there 
will continu/to exist a need for planners, business managers, and others with 
administrat-ive skills. Given sufficient motivation and encouragement to 
pursue an education beyond high school. Indian students will be able to fill 
current and future vacancies. 

Many of the Indian children who could admirably serve their people are 
often overlooked or ignored. Many leaders of tomorrow are the gifted 
American Indian/Alaska Native students of today. Yet becau.se there is little 
emphasis placed on locating or encouraging gifted American Indian/Alaska 
Native students, their talents lie dormant and their creativity is frustrated. 
Hfforts must be increa.sed in the future to seek out gifted and talented Indian 
youths and provide them with encouragement and inspiration to be the best 
' they can be -for themselves and for tribal groups which need their talents. 

American Indians/Alaska Natives have come a long way from the days when 
education was I'eiu'cd and avoided. Their viewpoint about education has 
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improved steadily and naturally as they have increased iheir invt)lvcnicnt in 
and input to the direction their education is to take. ^ , . 

As indicated, many more career avenues are open to Amftrfcan Indian/Alaska 
Native students today. Education will prove to be the key to preparing them 
tor current and future employment opportunities and improving the quality of 
life f6r themselves and their tribe or native community. 

Because educators play such an influential, role in the lives of American 
Intlian and Alaska Native students, the Nt^A^has provided its members with six 
issue papers containing background infornlVuion designed to increase their 
understanding of and empathy for these students in their classrooms. 

'l^hrough specific suggestions, it has been demonstF'ated that American 
Indian/Alaska Native students can be assisted to remain in school longer and 
become prodiKMive citizens. This can be done by gaining information on the 
students" tribal baekgrouad and cultural values, improving the curriculum by 
inserting culture specific facts to maintain student intei'csts, recognizing 
student needs,and concerns, improving relationships between the American 
Indian/Alaska Native community and the school, and learning new teaching 
strategies recommended by experienced educators of American Indi^m/Akska 
Native youths. 

All of the ideas presented are offered with one thought in mind: American 
Indian/Alaska Native students must begin to feel better about themselves. 
With an improved self-image they will be able to envision them.seives as 
successful contributors to !;heir people and can recognize the unlitYiitec.i 
opportunities ahead of them. 

What Can NKA Members Do? 

1. Support the concept and praotice of self-determination for American 
indian.s/Aiaska Natives. 

2. Kncourage Americar< Indian/Alaska Native people to take a more active 
role in determining the direction the education of their children should 
take. 

3. Recruit more American Indian.s/Alaska Natives into the field of education. 

4. l-ncom-age leadership skills in American Indian/Alaska Native youths and 
ikdulls. 

5. Work with An,ierican Indian/Alaska Native tribes and groups to develop 
long-range educational plans, 

(>. Implement culture-bavjd teaching techniques. 

7. HeconK- aware of socio't'conomic trends affecting the dominant society 
anil American Indian/Alaska Native communities. 
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H. Learn about career opportunities in the VMh anti beyond. 

4. (lather data on which career fields are underrepresented by American 
Indians/Alaska Natives. 

10. Motivate more American Indian/Alaska Native students to pursue math 
and science courses and careers. 

11. Rndorse other postsecondary coiu'ses antI projjjams which provide the 
type of training needed to support reservation Industries. 

12. Promote organizational skills In students and encourage additional study in 
the field of business administration. 

I. 1. Actively seek out and identify gifted American Indian/Alaska Native 

students. 

14. Begin student- and teacher-centd'retl groups to research and disseminate 
information on future trends in education in general and in the education 
of American Indian/Alaska Native youths in particular. 



HiblioKruphy 



Him' l)(>n, Kiiil. A l.c^'dl I'osiiioii Pa/u-r on 
liuluiit lilut'Otion: A Wotkiii)' f'uprr Piv/Hiivd 
/(</• ilir \iiti()iHil Aihiuiiy Council on Indian 
I Juaiiion. Bdiilder. CO: Native American Kighls 

I'lllul. I>>"'(), 



Niiisl)iii,.l(i|in. 'ihe Kostiiieliiriiig ol" AnnTica 
Hii;h IVcli Hi«h I niieli." ( o/kt/i/m Spriii|.'. I*).S|. 
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The Quest 

I for Quality Education 




'/'//(' Quc.sf fay Quality Education was published 
by the Nl", A in 1^)82. It is indiKled in this 
pulihciiiioii lor its brief history of Anicrican 
buhiiiv Alaska Native education, its synopsis 
ol" federal proLirams, and its summary t>f NHA's 
American Indian/Alaska Native programs. 
This information will help in understanding the 
unique situation of American Indians/Alaska 
Natives. 



"If the white man wants to live in peace with the 
Indian, ho can live in peace. There need he no 
trouble. Treat all men alike. Give them all 
the same law. Give them all an even chance to live 
and grow. All men were made by the same Great 
Spirit Chief. They are all brothers. The earth 
is the mother of all people, and all people should 
have equal rights upon it .... Let me be a free 
man — free to travel, free to stop, free to work, 
free to trade where I choose, free to choose my 
own teachers, free to follow the religion of my 
fathers, free to think and talk and act for myself — 

and I will obey every law, or submit to the penalty." 

Chief Joseph 
1879 



Iniroduction 



I hc L'lMiiplcv. ci '.liiiunlly evolving ro- 
lalinnship bctsu'Cii AinLM'it\in liuliiui 
.mtl Alaska Native liibcs aiul tlic 
I'niicil Stales go\L'rnmciU is an out- 
^n)w(h of whilu tLMiilorial cxj^ansitin 
and inuuial rccoiziiilion ol* the original 
soNcrcignlv i^f (ho tribes. It is also a 
product of liuliaii cinijMation from the 
rcsLM'vations to the urban areas. 

American Imliaii Alaska Native 
liib'es anil iiuhviduals ooeuiiy a special 
position in Anieriean hwv, althougli 
lliat position has not always been 
bcnelicial. American Indian Ahiska 
Native tribes and individuals claim 
fcileral services based upon a complex 
of treaty rights. C'onstilutional provi- 
sions, and legislation. The Indian Citi- 
zenship Act of 1024 granted U. S. 
citi/cnsliip lo the American Indian' 
Alaska Native people, who assert 
their rights to all federal services avail- 
able to the general public. On the 
positive side, the special position of 
die American Indian Alaska Native 
people assin-es some Congressional 
su|)|iort through both general and spe- 
cific programs. On the negative side, 



their sj^ecial position makes a fiction 
out iiny Jisscrtions of self-govern- 
ment since Congress may veto tribid 
laws and the Secretary o! the Interior 
is autiuiri/ctl to reguhite programs and 
resources on reservations. 

The Natii^nai Ftlueation Associa- 
tion- 4.()()() (^f whose 1.7 million 
members identify themselves as Amer- 
ican Indian and Alaska Native has 

prepared this pamphlet to raise the 
awareness of its general membership 
and stall' about the unique situation of 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. 
The brief history of American Indian 
and Alaska Native education, the syn- 
opsis of federal programs^ and (he 
summary of NFA\ American Indian/ 
Alaska Native programs and future 
thrust that are containeti in this pam- 
phlet are designed to help Association 
members atul stalT work with Ameri- 
can Indian and Alaska Native mem- 
bers and with the nearly 460.000 
youngsters who constitute the Ameri- 
can Indian/Ahiska Native student 
population. 





American Indian/Alaska Native Education — A Brief Synopsis 



Residing on a traction of their original 
land, American Indians and Alaska 
Natives live like conquered people, 
dependent upon the federal govern- 
merit» in what was once their own 
country. Not only have they consist- 
ently been at the mercy of the racism 
and greed of the hitcr Americans, but 
the life of American Indians and 
Alaska Natives has also been affected 
by shifting federal relationships with 
the tribes. The United States govern- 
ment has been unaccountable for vio- 
lations of treaties made with the 
tribes — there are hundreds of broken 
treaties — and the federal government 
has been free to reduce the size of the 
reservations to which it consigned the 
people after having taken away their 
land. 

What is called Indiao education is a 
mirror of the shifting federal-tribal re- 
lationship. Ucgun in the nineteenth 
century, Indian education was seen as 
a device for forcing the assimilation 
of Indian children into the majority^ 
social system. It was also a means of 
changing Indian adults from hunters 
to farmers on small land plots set 
aside by the federal government, thus 
providing greater areas Fot>^ the influx 
of non-Indians movinjjf'westward. The 
origifial mission schools, supported by 
Ivuropcan companies, philanthropists, 
religious groups, and the federal gov- 
ernment were later joined by a net- 
work of industrial boarding schools 
whose purpose was to separate chil- 
ih'cn from their cultural background 
and force them into America's main- 
stream. The schools provided scant 



rudiments of the majority culture's 
education, focusing primarily on agrar- 
ian training, 

In 1928. a study by the Brooki igs 
Institution of public and Bureau of 
Indiim Allairs (government) schools 
brought to the attention of the federal 
government the deprivation and abuse 
of Indian children attending those 
schools. The study, which came to be 
called the Meriam Report, had a sig- 
nificant impact upon governmental 
policy. Resulting in the authorization 
of programs for improving the educa- 
tion of Indians, it brought about a 
period of change known as the l!?dian 
New Deal. Federal financial aid was 
provided to local districts, reservation 
day schools, and public schools which 
had been established on Indian trust 
lands. 

The period of termination, which 
came a brief twenty years after the 
Indian New Deal, resulted in the termi- 
nation of the federal relationship with 
many tribes. Many schools previously 
supported ^ by federal funds were 
closed, American Indian and Alaska 
Native children as well as adults suf- 
fered yet another downward swing. 
Education and culture once again suf- 
fered. 

Following the civil rights movement 
and a decade of Indian activism, In-, 
dian education in the 1970s became 
the beneficiary of a national interest 
in ethnicity and an expanded funding 
of various cducatii^nal programs. Un- 
fortunately, under the Reagan Admni- 
istration, the duration of this latest 
period of reform is ncaring its demise. 
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Summary of Federal Education Programs Affecting 
American Indians and Alaska Natives 

Pnigrams Acliiiinistercd by the UmS. Department u( Education 



School Assistance in Federally Af- 
fected Areas — Muif\ienance and Oper- 
ation (Impact Aid) 

PL 81-874. as amended by PL 93-180 

This is a program to provide financial 
ussisiance to local education agencies 
upon which financial burdens are 
placed due to federal acquisition of 
real property, increases in school at- 
tendance as a result of federal activity* 
childreit whose parents are employed 
on federal property, and other similar 
conditions. 

Agencies serving American Indian/ 
Alaska Native children who reside on 
federal reservation territories are eligi- 
ble for assistance under this act. 



School Assistance in Federally Af- 
fected Areas — Construction (Impact/ 
Disaster Aid) 

PL 81-815. as amended by PL 93-380 

This program provides assistance for 
the construction of urgently needed 
minimum school facilities in school 
districts which liave had substantial 
increases in school membership as a 
icsuh of new or increased federal ac- 
tivities, or wltere reconstruction of 
facilities is necessary because of major 
disaster. 

The greater proportionate share of 
fumis are for providing assistance, 
for American Indian 'Alaska Native 
school cunstruclinn. 



Educationally Deprived Children 

PL 89-10. as amended by PL 93-380 

Part A of the program expands and 
improves educational services to meet 
the needs of educationally disadvan- 
taged children in low-income areas en- 
rolled in public or private elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Funds are specifically set-aside for 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
payments to local education agencies 
with respect to out-of-state American 
Indian/Alaska Native children and to 
meet the special educational needs of 
the educationally deprived children on 
reservations serviced by elementary 
and secondary schools operated by the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Indian Atlairs. 
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School Library Rcsourcvw Textbooks 
arid Other Instructional Materials; 
Supplementary Educational Centers 
and Services, Guidance, Counseling, 
and Testing: Libraries and Learning 
Resources 

PL 89-10 and amended by PL 93-380 

This program combines within a single 
authorization the program authorized 
by Title II and much of Title III re- 
lated to testing, counseling, and guid- 
ance. Although funding is combined, 
uses must meet the specific criteria of 
the various titles. 

Titlf II is a program to improve the 
quality of instruction by providing 
funds to states to acquire school li- 
brary resources, textbooks, and other 
printed and published instructional 
materials for use.^ of children and 
teachers in public and private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Title III is a program to help pro- 
vide needed educational services and 
to support local projects designed to 
demonstrate innovative and ex'^mplary 
models of state and local programs of 
guidance, counseling, and testing. 

There is a specific set-aside of funds 
for the Secretary of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, for use in BIA 
operated schools. 
y 

Higher Education—Strengthening 

Developing Institutions 

PL 89-329 as amended by PL 93-380 

This program assists d(:?veloping col- 
leges, qualifying within the definition 
of the Act, to strengthen their aca- 
detnic, administrative, and student 
services programs so that they may 
participate adequately in the higher 
education community, 



yocationat Education 
PL 90-576 

This program assists in conducting vo- 
cational programs for persons of all 
ages in all communities who desire 
and need education and training for 
career vocations, 

Education of the Handicapped 

PL 91-230, as amended by PL 94-142 

This is a program to provide grants to 
Slates to assist them in the initiation, 
improvement, and expansion of educa- 
tional and related services for handi- 
capped children at the preschool, ele- 
mentary, and secondary school levels. 
Formula grants arc made to states to 
assure that all handicapped children 
have available to them a free appro- 
priate public education which empha- 
sizes special educational and related 
services designed to meet their unique 
needs, to assure that the rights of 
handicapped children and their par- 
ents or guardians are protected, to 
assist states and localities in providing 
for the education of all handicapped 
children, and to assess and assure the 
effectiveness of efforts to educate 
handicapped children. 

Indian Education 
PL 92-318 

This is a three-part program for 
American Indian/ Alaska Native edu- 
cation. 

Part A of the program provides 
financial assistance to local education 
agencies to develop and implement 
elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams designed to meet the special 
educational needs of American Indi- 
an/Alaska Native children. 
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Grams arc made to Indian organi- 
zations, tribes, and insiitution.s of 
higher education for special educa- 
tional training programs for teachers 
and administrators dealing with AnuM- 
ican Indian/Alaska Native children. 

Part B of the Act provides grants 
to plan, develop and iniplemcnt pro- 
grams for the improvement of edu- 
cational opportunities, for Indian 
children. 

Part C of the Act provides grants 
to plan, develop and implement pro- 
grams for the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities for Indian adults. 

Emorf^vncy School Aid--Hilin^ual 
lulitration Projects 

PI. 92-318. as amended by PL 93-380 

I'his is a program to assist in the 
process of eliminating, reducing, or 
preventing minority group isolation 
and of aidmg school children in over- 
coming the educational disadvantages 
of minority group isolation. 

Hilinj^iial Education 

PL 93-380 

This program develops and carries out 
elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams, iiicluditig activities at the pre- 
school level, to meet the educational 
needs of children of limited English- 
speaking ability, and to demonstrate 
elTeclive ways of providing such chil- 
dren instruction designed to enable 
them, while using their native lan- 
guage, to achieve competence in 
I'.nglish. 

Part B of the Act stipulates that pro- 
grams be provided for American In- 
diiin Alaska Native children in state 
anti local districts, federally supported 
sclionis, and Indian tribes and organi- 
zations. 



National Readinfi Improvement 
Program (Risht to Read) 

PL 93-380 

This program provides training for 
local Right to Read administrators 
and seeks to solve the literacy problem 
of the states through a coordinated 
and cooperative efl'ort of their educa- 
tional agencies. It develops and im- 
plements innovative reading programs 
for preschool and elementary children 
and compares the effectiveness of 
reading specialists and classroom 
teachers providing reading instmction. 

Headstart and Follow-Through 
PL 93-644 

This program sustains and augments, 
in the primary grades, the gains that 
children from low-income famihes 
make in Headstart and other quality 
pre-school programs, Follow-Through 
provides special programs of instruc- 
tion as well as health, nutrition, and 
otlier education-related services which 
will aid in the continued development 
of children to their full potential. Ac- 
tive participation of parents is stressed. 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education 
PL 93-1422 

This is a program to authorize alcohol 
and drug abuse education demonstra- 
tion projects in schools, communities, 
and institutions of higher education 
including validation and dissemination 
throughout the country and leadership 
training for educational personnel, 
community personnel, and parents. 
1'he Act is designed to alleviate the 
alcohol and drug abuse crises among 
youth by promoting awareness and 
understanding of the nature of the 
problem and by developing and dis- 
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seminaling prevention and early inter- 
vention strategies aimed at attacking 
liie causes of alcohol and drug abuse 
rather than merely treating its symp- 
toms, 



Pro(;rams Administered by the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Indian Affaint 

Snyder Act Progmms 
PL 67-85 

'ITie Snyder Act authorizes the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, under the supervi- 
sion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to direct, supervise, and expend such 
moneys as Congress may appropriate 
for the benefit, care, and assistance of 
American Indians/Alaska Natives, It 
provides authority for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to organize and support 
American Indian/Alaska Native pro- 
grams, including education. Educa- 
tional programs supported under this 
Act include: (1) Adult Education, a 
program to provide general instruction 
for American Indian/Alaska Native 
aduils in literacy and high school 
equivalency, and other adult needs. It 
is generally limited to persons 18 years 
or older residing on trust land who are 
one-quarter or more Indian blood. (2) 
Federal schools under the direct ad- 
ministration of the Bureau. This pro- 
vides educational opportunities for 
eligible American Indian/Alaska Na- 
tive children who do not have public 
education opportunities to meet their 
needs. (3) Indian colleges and uni- 
versities established to encourage stu- 



dents to continue their education and 
training beyond high school. Grants 
and loan funds may be used for tui- 
tion, required fees, textbooks, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses directly related to 
attendance at college. Funds are in- 
tended to assist students in pursuing 
regular accredited college courses 
necessary to achieve a college degree. 
(4) Facility school construction, plan- 
ning, and equipping. This provides 
school facilities for American Indian/ 
Alaska Native children not now in 
school, and builds public schools for 
children in federally affected areas and 
schools that are tribally operated. 

Johnson-O'Malley (JOM) Programs 

PL 73-167, as amended by PL 93-638 

This program assures adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for American In- 
dian/Alaska Native children attending 
public schools and tribally operated, 
previously private schools. It author- 
izes direct payments to public school 
districts and previously private schools 
which have eligible American Indian/ 
Alaska Native children in attendance 
and which provide educational ser- 
vices meeting established state stand- 
ards. To receive JOM aid, districts 
must establish Indian Education Com- 
mittees to approve the operations of 
programs beneficial / to American In- 
dians/Alaska Natives. Funds may be 
used for programs to meet the special 
educationally related needs of Ameri- 
can Indian/ Alaska Native students, 
and may also be used, in exceptional 
circumstances, for costs of operating 
basic school programs. 
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Navajo Community College Act 
PI. 92-189 

This program helps the Navajo Tribe 
10 provide education to»tho meniberH 
of the tribe and other qualified appli- 
cants through a community college 
established by the tribe. Grants arc 
made for the construction, niainten" 
ance, and operation of the Navajo 
Community College. 

Indian Self-Determination 
Act Programs 

PL 93-638 

This Act authorizes assistance to 
American Indian/ Alaska Native citi- 
zens to achieve maximum participa- 
tion and control in tribal government 
and education. It provides for full 
participation by the tribes in the pro- 
grams and services for American In- 




dians/ Alaska Natives conducted by 
the federal government, and it encour- 
ages the development of the human re- 
sources of the Indian people. 

Programs Administered by the 
Department of Lubor 

Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) 

PL 93-203 

CETA programs provide job training 
and employment opportunities to eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, unemployed, 
and underemployed persons. They as- 
sure that training and other services 
lead to maximum employment oppor- 
tunities and enhance self-sutticiency 
by establishing a flexible and decen- 
tralized system of federal, state, and 
local programs. 
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NEA Support for American Indian/Alaska Native Education 



The National Education Association 
is committed' to the support and im- 
provement of American Indian/ Alas- 
ka Native education. 

While NEA provided for a Depart- 
ment of Indian Education in its 1907 
charier, it did not become actively in- 
volved in American Indian/ Alaska 
Native education until the late 1960s. 

NEA established the National 
Council of Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Educators (NCBIAE) in 1966, ap- 
pointed an American Indian to its 
newly established Human Relations 
Committee in 1968, held a conference 
on **Equal Educational Opportunity 
for Native American Children*' in 

1969, and hired a coordinator for In- 
dian Programs and passed its first 
resolution pertaining to American 
Indian 'Alaska Native education in 

1970. * (Sec page 21 for current reso- 
lutions and new business items.) The 
Indo-Hispanic Task Force, appointed 
in 1971 to deal with the concerns and 
demands of American Indian/Alaska 
Native and Hispanic members, pre- 
sented to the NEA Executive Commit- 
tee '^An Atlirmative Action Program 
lor NEA in Indo-Hispanic Education'* 
that resulted in the beginning of an 
NKA program in American Indian/ 
Alaska Native education and in the 
further organization of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native members. 

•Rcsolullon 7'M?, "Anierlcnii Indltn EUucu- 
lion." wiia rcpUced fn 1976 hy Kesolutlon B-5» 
"AinLTkim Imlliin'Aluskn Native Kdiicutfon/* Refto- 
lutl(jn 7iM9 directed NHA to develop iin "adequate 
and cquHl pfonniiti It) Indian education," to iirge 
(ho MiiieMV) of Indiiin AffiiirH (IIIA) to Improve in 
Hirnctitm for Anv ritun Indlon Alaska Nntlve chll- 
drer) tind wnrklri i conditions and laliiriei for BtA 
tfuchcn. and to inni^l thai "federal funding for 
Indian t'diR'atlon ha tontiniit'd imtd fiucli time as 
Indian Kfoupn are Hblc to meet their ipecitk' 
necdi *' 



NEA's current program in Ameri- 
can Indian/Alaska Native education 
is rooted in the First American Task 
Force. In existence from 1971-75, it 
analyzed problems in American In- 
dian/Alaska Native education and 
recommended programs that would 
enable the Association to solve the 
problems identified. The work of the 
Tiisk Force resulted in the formation 
of the First American Caucus (re- 
named the American Indian/Alaska 
Native Caucus in 1978); recruitment 
and employment of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native stall; and the adoption 
of Resolution B-5, **American Indian/ 
Alaska Native Education/' thai has 
been in continuous existence since 
1976, and new business item, **Ameri- 
can Indian Education/' that has been 
in effect since .1977. 

NEA's activities since 1969 in the 
field of American Indian/Alaska Na- 
tive education are classified as fol- 
lows: 



Communications 

• Prepared and distributed the 
"AI/AN Fact Sheet/' a bimonth- 
ly informational packet featuring 
legislative and other items of in- 
terest to the American Indian/ 
Alaska Native community. 

• Produced and distributed a film 
entitled, My Country Vis of Thy 
People are Dying, in which Buffy 
Sainte-Maric sings about Indian 
concerns. 

• Disseminated, in cooperation' 
with American Indian/Alaska 
Native organizations, information 
about federal legislation. 
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Education 

f Sponsored a confcvencc on E<iual 
Educational Opportunity (or Na- 
tive American Children, 

• Held a conference— 'attended 
Indian educators, traditional 
leaders, and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native leaders of national 
American Indian/Alaska Native 
orgaiii'/ations — to develop a phil- 
osophy of Indian education. Re- 
commendations made at that 
meeting were adopted by the 
NKA Executive Committee and 
presented to the American Indian 
Policy Review Comniission in 
h)76. See page 23 for the recom- 
mendations. 

• Held one national and five re- 
gional conferences about Ameri- 
can Indian /Alaska Native legis- 
lative concerns. . 

• Hosted a National Tribal Gov- 
ernments Conference at NEA. 

• Worked to increase participation 
by American Indian/Alaska Na- 
tive members in NEA confer- 
ences and leadership training 
programs. 

Legislation 

• Provided testimony by NEA 
elected leaders and Americati In* 
dian Alaska Native committee 
members about key issues atlect- 
ing education — financial assisl- 
an X to local education agencies 
serving American Indiaiiy^Alaska 
Native children, appropriations, 



and the place of American In- 
dian/Alaska Native education in 
the U,S. Department of Educa- 
tion. 

• Shared with Members of Con- 
gress NEA's recommendations to 
the American Indian Policy Re- 
view Commission, 

Organizational Development 

• Passed resolutions and new busi- 
ness items to set directions for 
NEA programs in American In- 
dian/Alaska Native education. 

• Supported the National Council 
of BIA Educators. 

• Supported the American Indian/ 
Alaska Native Caucus and its 
predecessor organizations, 

• Provided for equal American In- 
dian/Alaska Native representa- 
tion on the NEA Minority Affairs 
Committee. 

• Established the annual Leo Reano 
Memorial Award for leadership 
in solving problems in American 
Indian/Alaska Native education. 
( Leo Reano, Santo Domingo 
Pueblo, was a charter member of 
the NEA Human Relations Com- 
mittee.) 

• Provided grants, materials, and 
assistance to rax state afhliates to 
help them analyze American In- 
dian/Alaska Native issues, work 
with the American Indian/Alaska 
Native community on those 
issues, and improve the education 
of American Indian/Alaska Na- 
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tivc students. The fjrants have 
been used for meetings for 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives to establish goals related 
to their needs within their (respec- 
tive states; meetings with stale 
oflicers and staff to integrate 
American Indian/Alaska Native 
goals with state association goah>; 
developnvint of a communica- 
ti(Mis system for the purpose of in- 
creasing American Indian/Alaska 
Native involvement in state and 
l(x:al associations; and develop- 
ment of strategies to address 
problems cxperieticed by Ameri- 
can lndiari/Ahi?ika Native mem- 
bers in their respective states. 



IJaison Activities 

• Participated in regular meetings 
with a coalition of federal agen- 
cies and Washingion-based na- 
tional American Indian/ Alas^ka 
Native organizations. 

• Maintained continuing relation- 
ships with the American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium, 
Coalition of Indian Controlled 
School Hoards, National Advis- 
ory Council on Indian Educa- 
tion, National Congress of Anun- 
ican Indians, National Indian 
Education Association, and Na- 
tional Tribal Chairman's Asso- 
ciation. 
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NEA Position Paper on Air 

Education 

Presented to the NEA Committee 
on Legislative (ukI Financial Sup- 
port for. Public E^iucatws, Fcb- 
*ruafy 1982. 

Tfw NEA Position on Education 
Lesiislation 

The National EducHion Association 
is conntilutioniiliy comnriitted to ad- 
vancing the cause of education for all 
individuals and to the goal of pro* 
motlifg and protecUng human and civil 
rights. 

In the pursuit of serving as the na- 
tional voice for education issues, NEA 
bases its program thrust upon the fol- 
lowing basic tenets: 

Tlu^ Scope of Education 
Educational opportunity should 
be afforded to all irom early 
childhood throu^^h adulthood. 

The Character of BUlucation 
Education should be suited to' the 
need of the individual. 

The I' undo : of Education 

Education should be offered at 
public expense from public tax 
soiHves. 

NEA seeks to achieve federal leg- 
islatiijn consistent with NEA policiefi 
with particulnr emphasis m improve- 



crican Indian/Alaska Native • 
Legislation 

mcnt of the professional status, wel- 
fare, and personal financial seciirhy of 
educators, as well as lei;islation Uiat 
exiends and guarantees human and 
civil rights for all. 

Funding of education is pursued on 
the basis of firnUy held As?iociation 
beliefs that; 

• The federal share of the coiU of 
public education must be at least 
onc'-third. 

• The amount of federal aid must 
be generally predictable for lonjj- 
range planning and specifically 
predictable for year-to-year plan- 
ning. 

• It is imperative that all educa- 
tion legislation provide adequate 
funds for full implementation in- 
cluding funds for teacher train- 
ing. 

• Teaching materials should be 
provided for both new and exis- 
ing educational programs man- 
dated by legislation. Materials 
for new progrii ms s hou Id be 
available before new programs 
are implemented. 

Retlectitjg its mission lo guarantee 
human and civil rights for all. NEA's 
legislative ctforls focus on ensurhig 
accountability and. equity by striving 
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toward the requirement that advisory 
committees for federally funded pro- 
grams reflect the* ethnic makeup of 
local communities and include par- 
ents, students, educators, and citizens. 

The NKA Position on American 
Indian/ Alaska Native Legislation 

The NEA position on legislation af- 
fecting American Indian/Alaska Na- 
tive education has two major focuses: 
funding and rights. 

It is the belief of the NEA that 
federal funding for American Indian/ 
Alaska Native education is not adc- 
quato. Therefore, NEA will consist- 
ently and continuously assert that — 

• Federal funding for American In- 
dian/Native education is in criti- 
cal need of expansion to effect 
improvements, Under no circum- 
stance should funding be re- 
duced. 

• Higher education opportunities 
must be provided for all Ameri- 
can Indian/Alaska Native stu- 
dents through direct government- 
al assistance in both undergradu- 
ate and graduate programs. 

• Federal support for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives must 
not be terminated either as a di- 
rect or indirect result of efforts 
to extend self-determination. 

NHA is committed to equal rights for 
all and in this context— 

1 ) supports legislation that assures 
the involvement of pitrents, 
community members, and edu- 
cators in the control of the edu- 
cation of American Indians and 
Alaska Natives; and 

2 ) sup[)orts a change in BIA poli* 
cics to provide HIA teachers the 
rights accorded .)ther educators. 




NEA will monitor the implementation 
of— 

• The Johnson O'Malky Act of 
J 934 which vests with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior broad author- 
ity to contract with individual 
states and local agencies for the 
education of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native children; 

• PL Hl'-SlS (the School Facilities 
Construction Act of 1950) which 
was enacted to aid local educa- 
tion agencies (LEAs) in building 
urgently needed, minimum school 
facilities in districts of substan- 
tially increased enrollment re- 
sultin^i from new or increased 
federal activities, amended in 
1953 and 1967 to extend federal 
aid to LEAs where ( 1 ) the total 
number of children residing on 
American Indian/Alaska Native 
lands and receiving public educa- 
tion represents a substantial per- 
centage of those served by the 
LEA or (2) the immunity of 
American Indian/Alaska Native 
lands to local taxation has cre- 
ated a substantial and continuing 
impairment to financing school 
facilities; 

• PL 81^874 (Impact Aid Act of 
1950) which provides funds for 
school districts impacted by fed- 
eral activities, amended in 1953 
to include American Indian/ 
Alaska Native children residing 
with parents living or working on 
Ameiican Indian/Alaska Native 
lands and later amended to in- 
clude all children who reside on 
American Indian/ Alaska Native 
hind regardless of heritage or 

' parental employment site. 

• PL 92^Jl8---the Indian Educa^ 
Hon Act of 1972 (Title IV of the 
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Education Amendments of 1972) 
which covers all American In- 
dian z' Alaska Native children in 
public schools regardless of tribal 
afliliaiion, Pari A of which pro- 
vides new funds to local institu-* 
tions und education agencies for 
pilot i)rograms und projects de- 
signed to meet special education- 
al needs of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native children; Part B 
(amending Title VIII ESEA) of 
which provides for f;pccial grants 
to trilu*s und American Indian/ 
Alaska Native organizations; Part 
C (amending Title III. EwSEA) 
of which provides funding to 
tribes and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native organizations for 
adult education; and Part D of 
which established the OHice of 
Indian Education (DHEW) and 
the National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education, and Part E of 
which established a fellowship 
awards program. 

• ESl-A Title I (Eduamomilly De^ 
imwil Children PL H9^10, as 
amended by PL 93-380) which 
authorized funditig providing spe- 
cial opportunities for disadvan- 
taged children and was extended 
to American Indian/Alaska Na- 
tive children by treating BIA as 
ihc tifty-first (51st) state for pur- 
poses of receiving funds; 

• /^^ 9J-fKhH fTfw Indian Self-De- 
termination and Eduvatitm As- 
sistance Act (>l 1975) wliich was 
designed to strengthen tribal gov- 
oriuneiits iind to increase Amcri- 
cm Intliiui 'Ahiska Native par- 
licipaii(Hi in the education of 
ihcir children. 

• ri. 95-56/ (Indian Hasic Eduea- 
tian Art I (Title XI, lUlucation 



Amendments Act of 1978), which 
provides for the development of 
standards for the basic education 
of children attending tribally con- 
trolled or BIA-controlled schools 
and for tribal participation in im- 
pact aid program planning; and 
• PL 95-471 (Tribally Controlled 
Coninumiiy College A ssi mnce 
An of 1978) which provides 
grants for the operation and im- 
provement of tribally controlled 
community tolleges. 
NEA concurs with those who have in- 
terpreted PL 92-318 and PL 95-561 
as a Federal fiscal commitment to 
American Indian/Alaska Native edu- 
cation. 

The obligation of the United States 
to respond to the strong expression of 
American Indian/Alaska Native peo- 
ple for self-determination is clearly 
stated in the declaration of policy in 
PL 93-638 which calls for ''assuring 
maximum Indian participation in the 
direction of education and other Fed- 
eral Services to Indian communities so 
as to render such sci'vices more re- 
sponsive to the needs and desires of 
those communities/* 

Any attempt to subvert the intent of 
any legislation which provides equal 
opportunity for the American Indian/ 
Alaska Native peoples will be actively 
resisted by NEA. 

NEA is unalterably opposed to pro- 
gram consolidation which results in a 
diminution of services to the disad- 
vantaged. 

Tlio public schools and the Ameri- 
can Itidian/ Alaska Native students 
within them must be safeguarded from 
the actions of any branch of the gov- 
ernment which could result in funding 
below the current itiadequatc levels, 
resulting id many cases in their exclu- 
sion from education. 
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Responsibility for Indian Education 



The American people can no longer 
afford to transmit the curse of un- 
realized potential to coming genera- 
tions of American Indian and Alaska 
Native children. 

The American Indian/Alaska Na- 
tive student population consists of 
459 J 96 youngsters of whom 413,661 
attend public schools, 40,635 attend 
lUireau of Indian Affairs schools, and 
about 5,000 attend private (parochial 
and Indian-controlled) schools. How 
many of those students will have their 
horizons limited to the boundaries his- 
tory has drawn around a conquered 
people? How many will soar beyond 
those boundaries to set their own hori- 
xom and help redefine those of their 
people and the nation? 

The failure of educational institu- 
tions to educatt, American Indian/ 
Alaska Native children needs to be 
addressed. The symptoms of institu- 
tional failure include — 

• American Indian/Alaska Native 
school dropout rates that are 
twice the national average; 

• American Indian/Alaska Native 
student achievement levels that 
are significantly below those of 
their white counterparts; 

• Low self-esteem among Ameri- 
can Indian/Alaska Native stu- 
dents; 

• Assumptions by educators that 
American Indian/Alaska Native 



children have below-average in- 
telligence; and 
• Unemployment on reservations 
that has reached 31 percent. 

Who is responsible for educating 
American Indian and Alaska Native 
children for success? Their parents? 
The tribes? Federal and state govern- 
ments? Education associations? Cer- 
tainly, each parent is responsible for 
educating his or her children and for 
trying to secure the best formal educa- 
tion for them. Each community must 
also see that their most prized re- 
sources — children — receive vjuality ed- 
ucation despite past federul and state 
policies and practices which have ex- 
cluded Indian involvemei in educa- 
tion. The federal government, through 
treaties and laws, is obligated to sup- 
port American Indian/Alaska Native 
euu^iation, State governments must 
educate citizens within the state's 
boundaries. 

State education associations must 
work with and for American Indian/ 
Alaska Native educators and for teach- 
ers of American Indian/Alaska Na- 
tive children to improve the evolving 
system of American Indian/ Alaska 
Native control of their children's edu- 
cation They can no. longer leave such 
involvement to self-education, but 
must reach out to those who have been 
left out of the mainstream. 
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Suggestctl Plan for a 
State Education Association 
American Indian/ Alaska Native (AI/AN) Program 



Membership growth 
Leadership de«'elopment 
Potitical action 

Objectives 

Identify NEA members and poten- 
tial members among the state's 
AI/AN population. 

Involve AI/AN members in associ- 
ation leadership and activities. 

Help AI/AN members improve the 
education and opportunities of 
American Indian and Alaska Na- 
tive children. 
Components 

• Structure 

An AI/AN Task Force Commit- 
tee should be established to 
implement the association's 
AI/AN program, 

• Staff 

AI/AN stall members should be 
hired, some to coordinate AI/ 
AN program activities and 
some to serve in other pro- 
gram areas. 

• Program/Activities 
Identify AI/AN members. 
Sponsor an annual conference for 

AI/AN members. 

Hold Minority Involvement Pro- 
gram (MIP) seminars for AI/ 
AN members; sponsor Level I 
cf.dre training sessions. 

Conduct a needs survey; share 
the results with AI/AN mem- 
bers. 



Review textbooks for their treat- 
ment of AI/AN history, 

Support AI/AN observances; 
hold AI/AN observances 
(meeting, film, speaker, panel, 
luncheon) in the association's 
headquarters building. 

Invite AI/AN leaders to spe. k to 
association governing bodies. 

Support AI/AN participation in 
MEIA conferences, seminars, 
and preconventiqn minority ac- 
tivities. 

Support the appointment of AI/ 
AN members and leaders to 
state department of education 
offices. 

Support AI/AN candidates for 
political office. 

Question all political candidates 
about their concern for AI/ 
AN issues. 

Appoint AI/AN members to as- 
sociation committees. 

Hire AI/AN staff. 

Make AI/AN education a state 
legislative priority. 

Work with the state office of edu- 
cation and AI/AN organiza- 
tions in defining AI/AN con- 
cerns and solving the programs 
identified. 

Share information with national 
AI/AN organizations and with 
tribal leaders. 
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Every NBA alliliate in a state hav- 
ing Al/AN populations is urged to 
reach out to American Indian/Alaska 
Native educators — to understand 
them, U) help then] learn about the 



system and its operation, and to make 
it worth their while to become in- 
volved in association programs and 
leadership. 



For further injortmtion, corMact: 

Human and Civil Rights 
National E<lucation Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

John Cox, Director 
(202) 822-7703 

Ron Houston, Human aqd Civil Rights 
Specialist (202) 822-7710 




NBA Resolutions and New Business Items 



The NEA Indian Education pro- 
gram is predicated upon the concepts 
and principles enunciated in the fol- 
lowing resolutions and new business 
items: 

Resolutions 

. A mvricar Indian/ A luska 

\ Native Education 

h'he National Education Associa- 
tion recognizes that the complexity 
and diversity of needs of the American 
Indian/Alaska Native children require 
the direct involvement of their par- 
ents, American Indian/ Alaska Na- 
tive ■ teachenj, tribal leaders, and 
other American Indian/Alaska Native 
groups in developing' adequate and 
equal educational programs which pre- 
serve the rich heritage of their cul- 
tures. 

The Association insists that federal 
funding for American Indian/Alaska 
Native education be expanded to effect 
necessary improvements. The Associ- 
ation supports the movement toward 
self-determination by American Indi- 
ans/Alaska Natives and insists that 
such programs be voluntary. The As- 
sociation opposes termination of fed- 
eral support for American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives either as a direct or 
indirect result of efforts to extend their 
sclfHietermination. 

The Association supports programs 
that provide for — 

a. Legislation that assures the in- 
volvement and control of the 
education of American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives by their parents, 
communities, and educators 

b. American Indian/Alaska Native 
involvement in teacher training 
programs dealing with cultural 
pluralism and the teaching of 



American Indian/Alaska Native 
values, heritage, cultyre, and 
language 

c. Assistance to local and state as- 
sociation.i in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of American In- 
dian/Alaska Native students 

d. Substantial participation by 
American Indians/ Alaska Na- 
tives in NEA conferences and 
leadership training programs 

e. Coordination with existing 
American Indian/Alaska Native 
organizations and concerned 
agencies and aid in the dissemi- 
nation of information and pro- 
grams that include values, herit- 
age« language, culture, and his- 
tory of the American Indian/ 
Alaska Native people 

f. Higher education opportunities 
for all American Indian/ Alaska 
Native students through direct 
governmental assistance in grad- 
uate and undergraduate pro- 
grams 

g. American Indian/Alaska Native 
involvement in developing mul- 
ticultural learning centers at 
higher education institutions 

h. American Indian/Alaska Native 
involvement in lobbying efforts 
in Washington, D.C. (76, 80) 

Edmation in the Dtireau of 

Indian Affairs 
The National Education Associa- 
tion supports the efforts of the Nation- 
al Council of Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Educators to achieve quality education 
for Indian children. T1ie Association 
urges and will support a change in 
BIA policies to provide BIA teachers 
the rights accorded other educators. 
(7), 75) 
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Nuw Business 

American hulian luiucadon 

The Assoc atioii directs that pro- 
grants be developed that provide for — 

a. Involvement of Indian parents 
and conimunilics vWth the pub- 
lic schools in developing pro- 
grams for the improvement of 
the education of Indian children 

b. hulian control of schools at- 
tended solely by Indian children 
and participation in the gover- 
nance of schools attended by 
Indian students 

c. Ktlmic studies in colleges of 
teacher education 

d. In-service education dealing 
with cultural pluralism and the 
leaching of Aitieriean Indian 
heritage and culture 

c. Assistance to local and state as- 
sociations in niecting the educa- 
tional needs of Indian students. 



f. Substantial participation by In- 
dians in NBA conferences and 
leadership training programs 

g. Coordination with existing In- 
dian organizations and con- 
cerned agencies, and aid in the 
dissemination of information 
and programs relating to the 
cultural background and history 
of the American people 

h. Promotion of teaching as a ca- 
reer among Indian youth 

i. Higher education opportunities 
for all Indian students 

j, The direct American Indian in- 
volvement in lobbying efforts in 
Washington, D,C. 

I'undinfi of Indian Education 
Programs 

The NEA shall actively pursue con- 
sistent annual funding of Title IV In- 
dian education programs no later than 
July I each year (1980-42) 
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American Indian/ Alaska Native Recommendations (1976) 



• Adopted by the NEA Executive 
Committee 

• Presented to the American In- 
dian Pohcy Review Commission 

1. ITiat legislation involving Ameri- 
can Indian education provide for 
gr»iss-ropts input from groups that 
arc representative of reservation, 
urban, and rural Indians. And 
further* that this input come 
from the total Indian World and 
not from a select few who are 
called on over and over. This in- 
put must come from groups who 
represent traditional views and 
those who are familiar with cur* 
rent educational practices. Both 
parents and educators should 
make significant input. 

2. That the current legislation re- 
lated to Indian education be 
funded at a level that will allow 
all worthwhile programs to be 
put into effect and that an ade- 
quate level of funding be main- 
tained until legislation that Is 
more reflective of the needs of 
the Indian World is enacted!. 
Adequate funding should be made 
available for newly developed 
programs. 

3. That the definition of terminology 
be so defined that it reflects the 
needs of the Indian World and 
that it not lessen the Impact of 
educational opportunity for In-* 
dian children, i.e., Indian com- 
munity, parents of Indian chil- 
dren. 

4. There should be established a 
means of allowing Indian con- 
trolled schools to be designated 
as local education agencies. 



5. There must be adequate funding 
for bilingual/bicultural programs / 
as well <iiB other tribal educational / 
systems over a period to allow for/ 
complete planning. This funding; 
should extend to include higl^er 
education programs. / 

6. Certification processes shoulq be 
researched and evaluated to de- 
termine . which are helpful and 
which are harmful. 

7. It is vital to Indian youth that 
their education be intimately re-* 
lated i(? their cultural heritage. 
Therefore, there should be come 
standard established for the em- 
ployment of Indian "wise men" 
who possess the knowledge and 
experience in this cultural herit- 
age. Such persons should receive 
pay equal to that of other teach- 
ers. Their employment sho\id be 
a requirer "^nt in federally funded 
Indian ed ^on programs. 

8. Develop moOvl programs that 
will help non-Indian teachers be- 
come aware of the unique needs 
and abilities of Indian children. 
In addition, there must ^be some 
means established to encourage 
the teachers of Indian cliildren to 
avail themselves of this aware- 
ness. 

9. Indian children must be allowed 
to participate in Indian religious 
holidays that do not coincide with 
school holidays without being 
penalized for absence. 

10. Establish summer programs to 
provide Indian teachers who »Uvi 
expert in their fields an opportun- 
ity to teach courses to other 
teachers, both Indian and non- 
Indian, s<5 that there can be in- 
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creased awareness of Indian 
■ uniqueness as well as the im^ 
prpvement of teaching. 

11. HstabliKh a means of identifying 
Indian workers who arc cfTeciing 
changes in Indian education, then 
providing funds'for them to meet 
in order to coordinate their 
ettorts. 

1 2. Provisions should be made for the 
interaction of various groups 
from the Indian World so that 
they can learn about the differ- 
ences and similaiitics of problems 
faced. This would afford them 
an opportunity to seek solutions 
cotiperatively, 

13. Regional conferences should be 
established where Indian people 



can become aware of grievance 
procedures to follow when gov-- 
ernment programs do /lot meet 
the needs of local ptopie. Fundr, 
should be provided for the inves- 
tigation of chargt" made by local 
people with the assurance tliat 
appropriate penalties will be as- 
sessed when charges are verified. 
14, Some adequate system should be 
established to monitor and com- 
municate the report of the Indian 
Policy Review Commission to the 
Indian World, and to continue 
and extend this systeri) to include 
all legislation related to Indian 
education. This system should 
include periodic reports from the 
Oflfice of Education and also from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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American hulian/ Alaska Native-United vStates Hist(^ry: 

A Chronology* 



fieginniii'j' 

Sclf-cltiieniHnation 

\m 

Indians assiat Eurbpeai> colonists. 

Colonists exploit Indians through the ex- 
tvaclion of fcsourccs and local products, 
forced labor, and importation of Euro- 
pean life. 

Coloni^^ts use the treaties to acquire land 
and regulate transactions. Some treaties 
f.'c^lonial Period stipulate the employment of people to 

teach Indians. 

The Society of Jesus establislies a school in 
Cuba for the Indians of Florida (1568). 

Moore's Cluirity Scliool (later Dartmouth 
C*oIlege) is established as a training school 
for Indian and English youth (1617). 

William and Mary College opens a special 
house for Indian students (1723). 
1776 ^ 

The first treaty between the U.S. and an 
Indian t^/ition is signed with the Dela- 
war/Js (1778). 

I'iidions are needed as allies in wars with 
Europe. 

The U.S. Constitution gives Congress "the 
power to regulate commerce . . . with the 
Indian rribcs*' imd excludes "Indians not 
taxed" from the process of apportioning 
representatives (1789). 
t-arly U.S.-Indi/u? Indian land is exchanged for services from 
Relations the U.S. governmcMit. 

A frderal responsibility for Indian educa- 
tion is established. 

Congress authorim funds "to promote civi- 
lization among tTO savages" (1802). 

S\ilf,i'HMl f.'..m I' H Ciirnml'Mltih on r|v|| H\it\\\^. "/»w/.wit» Tvihru: /\ rmitinniuu Quttut for Survhui" 
\VVnhinbr»"ii, U. t*. thf roinnihAinr. .Juni» W\; H. f.ymah TyU'l*. 'M ftiftot^u of IntlUtn /'oifVy." 
VV .»Oi.t.««.»M. I) !• ■ (i.ivriMfiuMit f.'IrMlntf 0\\Wt% Kun fllvH' Dok. "A A''f/'i/ t'oHition /'a/«fr 

nu /n./i.m /../mini /ion ' Nutlv.- Am«»|i'nri Ulg'hl'i KnnO. HiJulOor, (lolonulo, l'.»7l»; i\tu\ 'I'htmimtU, 
riif mii't, olltiiri "VVi." si'imohnu nf Siitiiuf Amtt,'\n\." Wh^thl\iK^"»«. AiniM'ti'wn A-^ mm* In t Inn 
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The Chcrokees and Choctaws develop their 
own school systems (1802). 

The Bureau of Indian Trade is established 
(1806) and abolished (1822). 

Christianizing missions spread west of the 
Mississippi in a massive movement — 
aided by Congressional funding of a Civi- 
lization Fund (1819). 

The Hureau of Indian Affairs is created in 
the War Department (1824). 
1830 

Tribes living in the soulheaslern U.S. are 
coerced into moving west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

The assimilationist movement begins. 
Removal Era The Bureau of Indian Affairs is transferred 

to the Department of the Interior (1849). 

The number of federal Indian schools 
reaches 37, 

1850 ^ 

The Court of Claims is established (1855); 
broken treaty claims are excluded. 

The lirst boarding school is established on 
the Yakima Indian Reservation in Wash- 
ington (1860). 

The U.S. purchases Alaska from Russia 
(1.867). 

Lands art' set aside for occupancy by in- 
dividual tribes and groups of tribes. 
White settlors expand into the West, 
Treaties are negotiated which secure land 
Reservations for settlers and establish reservations and 

and Wars limited assistance programs for Indin-ns. 

The Transcontinental Railroad is completed 
(1869), 

Congress authorizes funds to operate federal 
industrial schools for Indians (1870). 

The treaty making period ends (1871). 

Seventeen Indian students enroll in Hamp- 
ton Normal and Industrial Institute in 
Hampton, Va. (1878). Indians attend 
the school until 1923. 

Carlisle Indian School is established in an 
abandoned Army barracks in Carlisle, Pa. 
(1879). 
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1«K() 

The boarding school rnovcmiMU grows. The 
number of federal Indian schools reaches 
106. 

Abandoned military posts are used for edu- 
cating Indians. 

Haskell Indian School is established in Law- 
rence, Kansas (1882). 

The Moravian mission school is established 
in Bethel, Alaska (1885). 

The Lumbees establish their own school 
system in North Carolina and found Old 
Main Indian College in Pembroke, N.C. 
(1887). 

The Allotment system is established under 
the General Allotment (Dawes) Act to 
allot reservation land to Indian fumtlies 
and individuals and to allow lands not 
allotted to be sold to the U.S. and opened 
for homesteading (J 887). 
AssinMlaiion Rations arc withheld from Indian parents 

and who refuse to keep their children in 

Allotment school (1892). 

Federal teachers and physicians are placed 

under the U. S. Civil Service (1892). 
Parental consent is required for removing 
children to oui-of-state boarding schools 
(1894). 

lUA police forces and courts are placed on 

reservations. 
The traditional Indian means of support 

end and economic dependence on BIA 

grows. 

Congress abolishes the Oklahoma Cherokee 

school system (1906). 
A uniform course of study is introduced 

into all federal Indian schools (1916). 
Federal educational services are limited to 

children of one-fourth or more Indian 

blood (1918). 
Indian students in public schools, for the 

first time, outnumber those in federal 

schools ( 1920), 
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The Snyder Act authorizes the Bure}>u of 
Indian Ailairs to establish and fund edu- 
cational programs tfii't benefit Indians 
(1921). 

Congress grants citizenship to Indians 
(1924). 

The Mcriam Report is issued by the Brook- 
ings Institution criticizing federal Indian 
policies (1928). 

Indian lawyers and activists move to pro*^ 
tect reservations. 

The Indian Reoiganization Act ends the 
allotment system, establishes an (employ- 
ment preference for Indians in BIA, and 
provides a mechanism for chartering and 
reorganizing tribal governments — revers- 
ing the /rend of brealiing up tribes (1934). 
Indian The Johnson-O'Malley Act authorizes con- 

Reorganization tracts with t/iates, territories, political 

Act subdivisions, and noriprofit agencies for 

the education, medical attention, agri- 
cultuml assistance, and social welfare of 
Indians. It eases the impact of tax-free 
Indian lands on a state*s ability to pro- 
vide services (1934). 
The National Congress of American Indians 
is OA'ganized (1944). 

Pressure builds in Congress to transfer trust 
{and to non-Indian ownership and lo 
terminate tribes from federal protection, 
especially Hum having valuable re« 
sources. 

Termination one-h4df million acres are jw^oved 

p^ylfy^ from protected status, ind 12,000 Indi- 

ans lose tribal atliliations and political 
relationships with «hy U.S. Statutes are 
enacted terminating cv<or 100 tribes, in- 
cluding ihe Klumaths and Mcnon?.inccii 
(19.54-1962). 
'I hc Indian Claims ComniissioiJ Is created 
(1946). 
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The BIA ends its operation of all Indian 
schools in Idaho, Michigan, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. California and Oregon 
assume full responsibility for Indian edu- 
cation. The boarding school system is 
expanded (1953). 
'I'erinihaliou Indian leaders begin to participate in cur- 

Period riculum revision in federal Indian schools 

(1955). 

Congress expands vocational education pro- 
grams for Indian adults living on or near 
reservations ( 1956). 

Indians are included in PL 81-874 (Fed- 
erally Impacted Areas Act of 1950) and 
PL 81-815 (School Facilities Construc- 
tion Act of 1950) in 1958. 

United Scholarship Services is founded in 
Denver, Colorado, to help Indian under- 
graduates (1960). 

The Rocky Boys School is opened on a 
Montana reservation under an Indian 
Board of Education (1960). 

The Institute on American Indian Arts is 
founded in Sunta Fe, New Mexico ,:>62). 

Tlie American Indian Historical Society is 
founded in San Francisco, California, to 
correct the treatment of Indians in text- 
books and to publish materials about In- 
dian history (1964). 
1965 ^ 

The termination policy is rejected. 

Great Society programs arc begun. The 
Economic Opportunity Act ( 1964) 
authoriiscs Head Start, Upward Bound, 
Job Corpus, Vista, and the Indian Com- 
Sclf-Dc(crniinalion munity Action Program. The Elemental^ 

and Secondary H<lucation Act provides 
aid for disadvantaged youth (1965). 

There is increased tribal participation in 
local government. 

Indian Teacher Corps projects are begun in 
Niobrara, Macy, and Winnebago, Ne- 
bmhi (1966). 
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The Rough Rock Demonstration School 
opens in Chinlc, Arizona, under 'an 
elected Navajo Board of Education 
(1966). 

The BIA e^Jtablishes the National Indian 
Education Advisoiy Committee (1967). 

All-Indian Teacher Corps projects are be- 
gun in Alaska, Arizona, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming 
(1968). 

Nuvajo Community College is founded in 
Tsaile, Arizona (1968). 

President Johnson directs the BIA to estab- 
lish advisory school boards at all federal 
Indian schools (1968). 

Tlie Report of the Kennedy Subcommittee, 
Indian Education: A National Tragedy—- 
A National Challenge, recommends in- 
creased Indian control of education, the 
Self-Dctcntiination '"'^cation of an exemplary federal school 

system, and the establishment of a Na- 
tional Indian Board of Education (1969). 

The Alaska National Claims Settlement Act 
provides Alaska Natives title to surface 
lands and subsurface resources for 40 
million acres and authorizes 12 Regional 
Corporations. Alaska Natives start to 
manage their own affairs and negotiate 
with the government and agencies for 
better services, including education 
(1971). 

The National Tribal Chairman's Associa- 
tion is formed (1971). 

llie niA implements Project TRIBE to 
yield considerable school control to In- 
dian tribe^s and connnuuitics. 

The Nutiotial Indian Education Association 
is founded in Minneapolis, Minnesota 

(1970) . 

The Coalition of Indian Controlled School 
Hoards is formed in Boulder, Colorado 

(1971) . 
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The Indian Education Act (Title IV of the 
Education Amendments of 1972) is en- 
acted to meet tlie special needs of Indian 
students in public schools having len or 
more Indian students; to establish a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Indian Edu- 
cation, to train teachers of Indian chil- 
dren; to give priority funding to Indian 
tribes and organizations in the use of dis- 
cretionary program money; and to begin 
work with Indian community colleges 
(1972; reauthorization in 1984). 
Several higher education institutions arc 
established: Lakota Higher Education 
Center for the Oglala Sioux (Pine Ridge, 
S.D.); Sinte (3leska College Center for 
the Rosebud Sioux (Rosebud, S. D.); 
Hchaka Sapa College at D-Q University 
in Davis, Ca,; Turtle Mountain Com- 
munity College for the Montana Chip- 
pewa (Belcourt, N. D,); Standing Rock 
Self-Dctermination Community College foi the Standing 

Reck Sioux (Fort Yates, N.D.); Ameri- 
can Indian Satellite Community College 
for the Omaha, Winnebago, and Santee, 
Nebr.; Fort Berthold Community College 
Center for the Mandan, Hidatsa, and 
Arickara (New IVwn, N. D.); and Sisse- 
ton-Walipcton Community College for 
the Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux (Sisseton, 
S. D.). 

Tribally authori/ed histories arc published, 
including those of the Southern Utes, 
Navajos, Ncz Perce, and Zuni (1973). 

The Indian Self-Detcrmination and Assist- 
ance Act promotes **niaximum Indian 
participation in the government and edu- 
cation of tlic Indian people'* (1975). 

The Tribally Controlled Community Col- 
lege Assistance Act provides grants for 
the operation and improvement of such 
colleges (1978). 

The education Amendments Act provides 
for standards for the basic education of 
Indian children in BIA schools (1978). 
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